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IF. 


BY MRS. M. P. A. CROZIER. 


If any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word 
And take my bit of singing 
And drop it in some lonely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing! 
If any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little care of mine 
May make a friend's the fleeter— 
If any lift of mine may ease 
The burden of another, 
> God give mitplove, 2d qareyand steongth, 
To help my toiling brother! 
—Morning Star. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New Zealand couse of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill granting full suf- 
frage to women. and making them eligible 
for election to Parliament. Women have 
had municipal suffrage in New Zealand for 
some years, and of late the bill granting 
them full suffrage has several times failed 
by very narrow majorities. At length it 
has passed, and we rejoice, although it is 
a little humiliating to see the ends of the 
earth go into the kingdom of equal rights 
before us. 
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At the school election held in Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sept. 7, women were candi- 
dates for the first time. Two women had 
been nominated, and both were elected by 
the largest vote ever polled. The despatch- 
es say: ‘Hundreds of the most prominent 
ladies in the municipality went to the polls 
and cast their first ballot.” 

Women of this city who did not pay a 
tax last year should apply at City Hall, 
without delay, to be assessed a poll tax, in 
order to vote for school committee. The 
time closes Oct. 1. Women who last year 
paid a tax of any sort do not need to be 
assessed a poll tax this year. They only 
heed to register, which they can do by 
taking their receipted tax bill of 1890 to 
12 Beacon Street. 

Thirty-two students of Qeen’s College, 
Belfast, have petitioned the council that 
Women shall not be admitted to study. 
Ten years hence these foolish boys, if 
they live, will feel that they would give a 
£00d deal to blot this discreditable page 
out of their record. Three years ago, 200 
students of the University of Pennsylvania 
petitioned against the admission of wom- 
en, and they were deservedly ridiculed by 
the Philadelphia papers. The Public Ledger 
summed up the situation in the following 
Words : 

If it is a good thing, good for them, good 
Or organized society, and good for the 
Country, that our men shall be liberally 
educated, it is equally good that women, 

mothers of men and the trainers cf 


their infancy, the moulders of their char- 
&cter, shall be wise as they are good. 
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The wedding ceremony between two 
Officers of the Salvation Army, at New 
York, was lately performed by Mrs. Maud 


Booth, the beautiful young wife of ‘‘Com- 
mander”’ Ballington Booth, who has charge 
of the work of the Army in this country. 
Mrs. Booth’s earnestness and eloquence 
have won her a wide welcome as a speaker 
on religious subjects, and the marriage ser- 
vice as conducted by her seems to have 
been sinple, impressive and beautiful. 
Garibaldi, in the only novel he ever wrote, 
describes the wedding ceremony between 
two of his favorite character: as per- 
‘med by the mother of one of them, and 
/ges young couples to follow this exam- 
ple in their marriages. In the place where 
| this wedding occurred, such a ceremony 
was legal. In some places, the assistance 
of a registrar or justice of the peace would 
have to be called in for the legal part. 
But there is no reason why the religious 
ceremony should not be conducted by a 
woman. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who has 
officiated at a number of weddings, says 
these have always turned out to be re- 
markably happy marriages. She was at 
first at a loss to account for this, but 
finally came to the conclusion that it was 
because only men who were strong be- 
lievers in equal rights would be willing to 
be married by a woman minister, and such 
men almost always made good husbands. 


wn 
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The Women’s Anti-Lottery League of 
Louisiana has published a stirring address 
to the women of all the States, asking for 
their sympathy and encouragement in the 
struggle in which the League is engaged. 
If the women of Louisiana had the ballot, 
they would make common cause with the 
best men, and the days of this gigantic 
public evil would be numbered. The 
Lottery thinks nothing of buying up a 
Legislature, but it could not buy up the 
mothers, sisters and daughters of Louis- 
jana. 











The Newcastle (England) Weekly Chron. 
icle has been publishing a series of commu- 
nications pro and con on the question, 
“Ought Women to Have the Right to 
Vote?” One correspondent pertinently 


says; al 
> weharioww-wWomith to Pule’ over us fwe 
permit a woman to vote for a town coun- 
cillor, member of a local board and county 
council, to vote for and be elected a guar- 
dian of the poor, member of a school board, 
church warden, and other public officers, 
but refuse to allow her to vote for an M. P. 
Why a woman may exercise this salutiry 
influence in the one assembly, and be de- 
nied it in the other, is to me utterly un- 
fathomable. 

Other people, many of them, are more 
and more of the opinion that the exclusion 
of intelligent women from the right to 
vote is wholly indefensible. 


+++ 
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NOTABLE DAY AT BRIDGEWATER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Thursday, Sept. 3, saw a gathering of 
about 800 people in the commodious hall 
of the new Normal School building at 
Bridgewater, Mass., which yet contains so 
much of the arrangement of the old that 
a graduate of the old time does not have 
its greatness rudely thrust upon him. 
The dedication of this new building—the 
finest for the purpose in the United States, 
according to competent judges—was the 
occasion of this meeting, on an ideal Sep- 
tember day, and it was a proud day for 
the principal, Mr. Boyden, who has per- 
sistently asked for the best things; for 
those who officially represented the State 
whose munificence was here so wisely be- 
stowed; and for the hosts of graduates, 
old and young; though it is yet to be 
shown that Bridgewater graduates ever 
grow very old, so many men were present 
with the whitest hair, or even no hair at 
all, whose faces beamed with the enthu- 
siasm of youth. 

Bat the notable thing, for a correspond- 
ent of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to speak of, 
was voiced by Mr. Winship of the Boston 
Traveller, formerly a teacher in the school, 
when he said at the close of his speech: 

And finally, the strangest thing of all 
this day to me is to find that we have 
here, as our presiding genius, a woman. 
What does not that signify, when we look 
back to the past, and think that she is 
here to-day as the embodiment and the 
representative of the State of Massachu- 
setts? That has a significance that no 
words of mine can emphasize. Some of 
us have long expected that we should live 
to see this day. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer’s charming 
performance of her duties as senior mem- 
ber of the Visiting Committee of the Board 
of Education captured the hearts of all 
present, and when Gen. Walker rehearsed 
the little dialogue in which the gentle 
presiding genius of the occasion insisted 











on his speech, and said he should like to 
see her governor, with a council opposed, 
and see whose nominations would be con- 
firmed, he may have unconsciously struck 
a note of prophecy. A very conservative 
man was heard to remark that that con- 
summation was not so strange as the mere 
fact that there is at this day nothing 
strange in the performance of the duties 
of such an occasion by a woman. It is a 
matter of course now that such duties 
should be performed by women in a man- 
ner that rivals the most skilful among 
men; but when the writer graduated from 
the school, less than twenty-five years 
ago, if the prediction had been made that 
in twenty years a new brick building, 
sunoy and convenient, would replace the 
one then in use, and that the dedicatory 
exercises would be presided over by a 
woman—the building «nd the ~resident 
would have been equally visionary. 

So the words of St. Paul, ‘Let us thank 
God and take courage,” that furnished a 
text for the eloquence of Hon. Elijah 
Morse on this occasion, seem especially 
apt. 

There was beautiful and appropriate 
music by the Temple Quartette, and a 
lunch served by a caterer at a moderate 
price in the boarding hall adjoining. 

Most of the visitors returned to Boston 
early in the afternoon, and in the jargon 
of political talk that naturally ensued in 
the car, the writer caught the remark that 
somebody or other wasn’t likely to be 
nominated, because noiedy had worked 
for him. Of course, a practical mind fell 
to considering Gen. Walker’s nomination, 
and thinking that all the Wellesley girlse— 
if they could vote—and all the Bridge water 
graduates—about a third of them can 
vote—would make a strong support. The 
writer would respectfully suggest to poli- 
tical managers in the State that this is a 
good thing to consider in the near future. 
What might not a year of that wise and 
sweet executive power do for Massachu- 
setts? M.P.C B. 
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The Prohibition State nominating con 


ventions continue to define in their plat- 
forms their position on woman suffrage. 
The Pennsylvania convention at Harris- 
burg, Aug. 25, with 800 delegates and 
alternates, declared : 


“That all citizens, without distinction of sex, 
race or nationality, should have the power of the 
ballot upon such educational basis as the Legis- 
lature may deem wise for their protection and the 
advancement of the best interests of the State.’’ 

. The New York convention at Albany, 
£ept. 3, resolved : 


“That the right of suffrage rests on no mere 
circumstance of race, color or sex; and we favor 
the submission to the people of the State of a 
constitutional amendment os out the word 
‘male’ in the section prescribing the qualification 
of voters.” 

The Massachusetts convention at Wor- 
cester, Sept. 9, resolved: 


‘‘Every individual of proper age recognized by 
the law of our national constitution as a citizen 
should have the right of franchise without re- 
gard to sex, subject only to such educational 
qualifications as the State Legislature shail 


dopt. 

. ‘The Prohibition conventions of Chester 
and Delaware counties, Penn., favored 
woman suffrage. 

The platform of the People’s party of 
Massachusetts, as formulated by the S ate 
Central Committee, says: 

«“‘We hold that no citizen of the United States 
shall be deprived of the efectoral franchise on 
account of sex.” 

The International Socialist Workmen’s 
Congre3s, at its recent session in Brussels, 
adopted a resolution declaring the abso- 
lute equality of rights of the sexes, and 
demanding the repeal of all special legis- 
lution in regard to women as an article of 
the socialist creed. 

The Hawthorne Club at Montgomery, 
Ala., had an interesting discussion of 
woman suffrage at a re ent meeting. 

At the Social Parity Conference held 
by the W. C. T. U. at Deshler, O., July, 
30, 31, Mrs. Strothers, of Findlay, O., gave 
an address on ‘Social Purify and Equal 
Suffrage” which was pronounced a mas- 
terly argument,and was generally accepted 
by her audience. 

At a large convention held early this 
summer in connection with the laying of 
the corner stone of the first public school 
at Santa Fé, New Mexico, Mrs. Ada 
Morley Jarrett, one of the brilliant women 
of the far West, gave an address on “*A 
Whole Humanity,” which was a woman 
suffrage argument and appeal from begin- 
ning to end. Mrs. Jarrett had labored 
with the Legislature last winter to secure 
approp-iations for public schools, hereto- 
fore unknown in New Mexico. F. m. a. 


CO-OPERATIVE WOMANHOOD IN THE 
STATE. 


Under this title, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more contributes to the September number 
of the North American Review an able and 
inspiring article, from which we take the 
following extracts: 


It was commonly believed in the near 
past that only half the human race pos- 
sessed a fitness for organization ; that only 
men knew how to specialize facts, combine 
for a definite purpose, and so translate 
isolated feebleness into associated strength 
without splitting into antagonisms that 
would defeat their aim. It was declared, 
ex cathedré, that women lacked this power ; 
that they were emotional and sensitive, 
segregated by rivalries and unfaith in 
one another, unable to subject selfhood to 
efforts for the general well-being; and 
that, therefore, solidarity of sentiment 
was net possible to them, nor unification 
of effort. There was an almost universal 
consensus of opinion among men on this 
point. And the facts, superficially con- 
sidered, justified this belief. For there was 
a pitiful paucity of women’s organizations 
in existence until little more than a quarter 
of a century ago. They were narrow in 
aim, limited in membership, rent with 
jealousies and petty scandals, and contem- 
plated no larger results than the education 
of a theological student, the replenishing 
of a missionary’s wardrobe, or the eking- 
out of the minister’s salary. 

The doors of a higher education were 
not widely open to women then, as now, 
and they satin the retreating shadow of 
spoerane and injustice which has en- 
shrouded them for ages. The predomi- 
nance of physical force, as the governing 
power of the barbarous past, had com- 
pelled them to live in great isolation with 
regard to one another. They were weighted 
with needs and wrongs, and unacquainted 
with their rights and with the better quali- 
ties of their common womanhood. It could 
not be expected that women would rise at 
once above the arbitrary standards of wo- 
manly inferiority steadily set before them. 
For the inheritance of traits of character 
is persistent in proportion to the length 
of time they have been inherited. It is 
only through this general law of heredity 
that it is possible to account for the con- 
servatisem of many excellent women, who, 
from the beginning, have arded with 
hostility the movements for the advance- 
ment of their sex. 

Something more was necessary to arouse 

, to- fase sud” weld them 
unified action, than the opening of doors 
of education and opportunity. There were 
needed the stimulus of a powerful appeal 
to their hearts, the menace of an impend- 
ing danger to their homes and native land, 
a trumpet-call to duty that might not be 
disobeyed ; and these came, simuitaneously 
and with irresistible power, with the open- 
ing of the Civil War. 


After sketching the great uprising 
among women of all classes to aid the sol- 
diers, Mrs. Livermore continues : 


President Lincoln, humane as were his 
instincts, greatly disapproved, at first, of 
this codperative work of women for army 
relief, and withheld his indorsement of it 
for weeks, fearing lest it would prove ‘‘a 
dreadful fifth wheel to the coach,” to quote 
his own language. And the highest offi- 
cials of the government believed so little 
iu the new organization, every day increas- 
ing in numbers, means and effectiveness, 
that they only sought to render it harm- 
less by ‘guiding it into a speedy nothing- 
ness.” After many hindrances, the Sani- 
tary Commission received the indorse- 
ment of the administration, and slowly 
the obstacles in the path of the allied wom- 
en vanished. They had, in reality, become 
anew volunteer arm of the service, only 
tolerated in the beginning, but at last 
trusted, respected, relied upon and be- 
loved. ‘‘I have never studied the art of 
paying compliments to women,” said 
President Lincoln, some two and a half 
years later, in a public address at Phila- 
delphia; ‘‘but I must say that if all that 
has been said by orators and poets since 
the creation of the world in praise of wom- 
en was applied to the women of America, 
it would not do them justice for their con- 
duct during this war.” 

At this time there were between ten and 
twelve thousand women’s aid societies in 
existence, which, with an average mem- 
bership of twenty,—and that is a small es- 
timate,—included in the aggregate some 
two hundred thousand women. 


Mrs. Livermore outlines the magnificent 
work done by the Sanitary Commission, 
and adds: 


This was the first example of coépera- 
tive womanhood serving the State the 
world had ever witnessed, and as an edu- 
cation it was of incalculable value to wom- 
en and to the nation. While they were 
working for the relief of the army, women 
studied the policy of the government, and 
learned what tremendous issues were at 
stake—the questions involved in the war 
and the immediate causes underlying it. 
They maintained a sturdy devotion to the 
national cause, lightened the gloom of 
every reverse, were undismayed by the 
discouragements of an embarrassed trade 
and commerce, which brought faintness to 
the hearts of men, and stoutly rebuked the 
manifestation of a disaffected, compromis- 
ing and unpatriotic spirit. All the while 
they maintained a prodigious correspond- 
ence with the soldiers in the army, ‘‘thus 





(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss En1p YANDELL, of Louisville, Ky., 
is at work in the modeling department of 
the World's Fair, making the models for 
the eight caryatides for the women’s 
building. 

Mrs W. H. FELTON, of Bartow, Ga., 
while in Atlanta, was extended the privi- 
lege of the House in the Legislature, occu- 
pying a chair beside the speaker, amid the 
wildest applause. 

Mrs. M. T. OWLER will gail on Oct. 3, in 
the Pavonia, for an extended tour through 
Europe in the inierest of the Boston Her- 
ald. She will go first to London, then to 
Paris, Geneva, and on to Rome. 

Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az has written a 
rhymed drama, calied ‘Mother Goose’s 
Christmas Party,” which is arranged with 
music, and is said to be extremely amus- 
ing. It will be issued by the women 
publishers of Chicago, Misses Searle & 
Gorton. 

Mrs. LELIA ROBINSON-SAWTELLE pro- 
vided by her will that in case her husband 
should not survive her, and she left no kin 
within the statutes of distribution of this 
Common wealth, her entire property should 
go to establish free scholarships for wom- 
en at the Boston University Law School. 

MIss CHARLOTTE Hiacrns, who has this 
year carried off the honors of the entrance 
examinations at the University of London 
over 1,600 male students, is a little Scotch 
girl, twenty years old, and is described as 
very youthful looking. Her brilliant edu- 
cation has been due to the efforts of her 
mother, her father having died when she 
was eight years old. 

THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, who, «ith 
her husband, the Earl, made a brief stay 
in Boston this week, is president of the 
Irish Industrial Association, which she 
founded about five years ago, to encourage 
Irish home industries. She hopes to ar- 
range for an exhibit of the famous Irish 
linen, lace and homespun clothing in the 
woman’s building at the World’s Fair, and 

thereby create a market outside of Ireland 
} OF tiitse goons ea 


Miss BETHAM- EDWARDS, the author, 
has just received a signal honor at the 
hands of the French Government. In 
recognition of her numerous works on 
rural France, she has been named ‘‘offcier 
de Vinstruction publique,” a distinction not 
often conferred upon foreigners, especially 
of her sex. At present Miss Betham- 
Edwards, in her country retreat at Hast- 
ings, is busy on asurvey or bird’s-eye view 
of France—social, rural and economic—a 
hundred years after the Revolution, based 
entirely upon personal observation. 

Pror. Lucy M. SALMON, whose lectures 
on ‘*Domestic Service” were received with 
interest last winter in Boston, has been 
giving a course on the same topic this 
week in Philadelphia, for the benefit of 
the Domestic Service Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Exchange for Women’s Work. 
The experiment of the past year made by 
this Exchange towards helping mistress 
and maid to mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments, has proved so successful that it 
will be made a permanent feature. 

Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY is said to be 
authority for the statement that there is a 
project to build in Rochester, N. Y., a new 
university which will be co-educational 
for the sexes. Miss Anthony says: ‘*There 
are many wealthy people in Rochester 
who think it is a shame that daughters of 
workingmen cannot obtain a college edu- 
cation. Wealthy people can send their 
daughters to Cornell, the University of 
Michigan, Wellesley, or any of the State 
and nearly all of the sectarian colleges in 
the West. It is the East which is conser- 
vative in closing the doors to girls. It 
would be better if the University of Roch- 
ester would spread itself out into a big 
institution by opening its doors to women.”’ 

Miss KATHARINE L. MINOR, one of the 
Board of Lady Managers from Louisiana, 
is an equal partner with her brother in the 
management of a five-thousand-acre sugar 
plantation in Louisiana. Both shared alike 
in the labor of developing it to its present 
remarkable prosperity. The brother and 
sister inherited the unimproved property. 
They have now 1,500 acres under cultiva- 
tion, and this year have made 3,500,000 
pounds of sugar. They do everything, 
from planting the cane seed to making the 
finest coffee sugar. Their wagons, and 
even the brick they use, are made on the 
plantation. They have about 450 people 
in their employ, and in her brother’s ab- 
sence Miss Minor has often had the entire 





charge of everything for months. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, } 
AUG. 17, 1891. f 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy, a sort of Parliament of Health, 
was the chief interest in London last week. 
The meetings were arranged in sections, 
like those of the British and American 
Scientific Associations. The international 
character of this Congress gave it a wiser 
and amore strictly scientific scope than the 
Social Science meetings of old, of which 
it is a natural and cosmo olitan successor. 
There were four or five thousand members, 
men and women, and every civilized coun- 
try of the world was represented. India 
alone sent seventy members. This was 
the seventh occasion on which the Congress 
assembled, and the first that was held in 
London. Previous meetings were in Paris, 
Brussels, Geneva, and other continental 
cities. The last was at Vienna, and the 
next in 1894 ia to be at the picturesque twin 
city, Buda-Pesth. 

The range of subjects taken up by the 
scientists is too extensive to give you, but 
their importance may be seen from a few 
examples: Preventab'e disease, including 
the relation of alcoholism to public health ; 
architecture and engineering, not omitting 
the dwellings of the poor; demography, 
including diseases and mortality in rela- 
tion to occupation and other subjects 
founded on statistics; chemistry and 
physics, of which Sir Henry Roscoe, presi- 
dent of the section, ssid that it was clear 
this was the most important section of 
all, since it was by obeying chemical and 
physical laws that health was maintained, 
while by neglecting them we courted dis- 
ease and death; bacteriology, in its vari- 
ous vital branches ; State hygiene, to which 
were referred factory legislation and 
cremation; the relation of the diseases of 
animals to those of man; infancy, child- 
hood and school-life; physical and techni- 
cal training of deaf-mutes; the influenza. 

Amongst the lady speakers were Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, Mrs. Besant, and others of 
our country and of yours, to whom public 
speaking is no new thing. Several foreign 
ladies contributed excellent papers. Mad- 
ame Tkatcheff, M. D., described, in elo- 
quent French, ‘‘Home Work in Russia.” 
Frau Marianne Nigg, an Austrian lady, 
read a paper in German on ‘‘Convalescent 
Homes as a Necessity.” Many American 
ladies attended the sections regularly, and 
several read papers that were suggestive 
and helpful on medical and hygienic sub- 
jects. Mrs. Besant’s address on ‘Can 
Hungry and Half-clothed Children be Effi- 
ciently Educated?’ seems to have borne 
the palm, for the reporters declare it was 
really the most eloquent and to the point 
of any delivered in the congress. She 
spoke extempore, using no manuscript, 
and as usual carried her audience with her. 
Miss Harrison took part in the discussion 
that followed, and spoke from experience 
of providing wholesome dinners for poor 
children at a cost of onecent each. Mrs. 
Basil Holmes had a paper on ‘Open 
Spaces in Large Towns.” Miss M. E. Scott 
read a paper on ‘‘Woman’s Work in Pro- 
moting the Cause of Hygiene,” in codper- 
ation with men, and she dwelt on the im- 
portance to women of a thorough knowl- 
edge in all their studies and of the value 
of women’s work in the cause of sanitation, 
amongst the ignorant rich, as well as the 
uneducated classes. Miss Brayhan, of 
Chicago, was the delegate from the 
‘*World’s Fair” that is to be. Madame 
Brés, who was one of the earliest medical 
women in Paris, and is active in philan- 
thropic work there, showed in her papers 
a deep interest in everything affecting the 
welfare of children. She distributed, 
amongst the women delegates and mem- 
bers, a little periodical edited by herself in 
Paris, called ‘‘L’Hygiene de la Femme et 
de |’Enfant,” with a picture of a litile 
child coming forth from an egg with the 
motto, ‘‘Omne vivum ex ovo,” inscribed 
upon it. 

Messrs. Agnew kindly lent their picture 
gallery for a reception room for the lady 
members, and fitted it up elegantly for the 
occasion. 

I have seen a note of Mrs. Butler's 
which refers to the one occasion on which 
the Congress dealt with a question which 
is sometimes falsely treated as one of 
**Preventive Medicine.” I mean the C. D. 
subject, and the legislation upon it, which 
aims at protecting vice, and which so 
nearly concerns all womaukind, and is 
not less important to mankind. 

Mrs. Butler has been out of health 
since the death of her beloved husband, 
but you see she is still a leader in the 
cause to which she has so long devoted 
herself. She writes to a friend and fellow- 
worker in that cause: 

You will be glad to know that we gained 
a very de: ided victory over our opponents 
in the Demographic Congress. Although 
the London papers entirely boycotted the 
question, we had a good solid battle. I 
expect it was about the liveliest discussion 


in the whole Congress. I was five hours 
at the meeting on Friday. There were 








several languages spoken, and the excite- 
ment grew as the hours wenton. Four of 
us ladies spoke. Though most of our 
leaders were absent, our friends still in 
London mustered strong. Our opponents 
looked crestfallen at the end. I do hope 
it will all appear in the ‘‘Proceedings” of 
the Congress, but [ should not wonder if 
it is very condensed there. 

Dr. Nevins was admirable. He hid such 
courage and at the same time such a calm, 
sweet temper. SirW. M——., and Inspector 
General L——, two great Indian authori- 
ties, seemed simply enragea at Dr. Nevins’ 
wonderful diagrams and figures about 
India. They could not in the least gainsay 
them. 

It was disgusting to hear the old selfish 
arguments and falsehoods, but we were 
all thankful at the conclusion. The ap- 
plause which greeted our side was strong 
and enthusiastic, while the applause fer 
the other side was evidently several noisy 
umbrellas thumping, and loud masculine 
voices trying each to make himself sound 
like several people. So we will thank God. 


I cannot close this letter without refer- 
ring to the loss which England, no less 
than America, has sustained in the death 
of Mr. James Russell Lowell. Many re- 
garded him as “The brightest jewel in 
your crown.” Our papers have been 
unanimous in the tone and tenor of their 
remarks, speaking of the honor, reverence 
and love in which he was held here. The 
latest tribute to him was yesterday’s 


MEMORIAL SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


The venerable Archdeacon Farrar deliv- 
ered an address. Owingto an unfortunate 
misuaderstanding, the service was an- 
nounced for the following day, and as a 
result only a few American citizens were 
present. Dean Bradley performed the 
minor parts of the service, the archdeacon 
reading a special lesson from the 15th 
chapter of Corinthians. Hymn 166, ‘*For- 
ever with the Lord, Amen, so let it be,” 
followed, and then Archdeacon Farrar 
commenced his address. It was but fitting, 
he said, that they should gather to pay a 
tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
great and famous poet who has just been 
called to his rest. Lowell was one of the 
fir-t American poets of his generation, but 
he was also more than a poet, and he had 
many claims on the memory of both Amer- 
icans and Englishmen. He was a scholar 
and a student of first rank. He was a 
critic, too, whom Oliver Wendell Holmes 
described as of caustic perception. His 
satire was of that kind which was akin to 
charity, and though bis shafts struck home 
they were never poisoned. Again, he was 
a finished orator. In this country, as in 
his own,,there were many first-rate speak- 
ers, but in either land his rich eloquence 
was unsurpassed. In his life-time he had 
made a second home in England, where, 
as in America, he was truly loved. He 
was one of the sacred ties that bound Eng- 
land and America more closely together. 
The same blood ran in the veins of both. 
Both spoke the tongue of Shakespeare, 
and both held the faith and the morals of 
Milton. Lowell was one of those true 
Americans to whom 800,000 American 
slaves owed their freedom, and twenty 
millions of his fellow subjects their awak- 
ened consciences. England’s universities 
had bestowed upon him their proudest 
honors, and now, at the age of seventy- 
two, he had passed away, loved and re- 
vered by two of the mightiest nations of 
the world. The anthem, ‘'Blessed are the 
dead who with their lives are speaking,” 
was then rendered by the choir. he 
‘Dead March” was played as the clergy 
left the building. 

Among the congregation in the Abbey 
during the memorial service were the 
United States Minister, and Mrs. Lincoln, 
Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Harrison (daughter 
and daughter in-law of the President. ) 

Very truly yours, 
REBECCA MOORE. 


at 
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ARE PROHIBITIONISTS BACK-SLIDING? 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the 9th of September, the State 
nominating convention of the Prohibition 
party will be held in Worcester. The time 
was when women Prohibitionists could at- 
tend the conventions of this party with a 
large degree of satisfaction at being en- 
couraged to help play at politics, and with 
the incentive of aiding a good cause, as 
well as obtaining practical knowledge of 
political duties. For many years women 
were an important and hard-working 
force, on equal terms with men, in the 
machinery of the party. But three years 
ago, when the Australian ballot system 
was adopted by the Commonwealth, the 
status of women in the party was essen- 
tially changed. Since then, women may 
not take part in the caucuses, and virtual- 
ly they have been relegated to the rear as 
ornamental and sentimental aids to success 
and popularity, but of the nature of dead 
wood because not fully cmpowered with 
the franchise. ‘he Prohibition party was 
builded c» the dual issues of the enfran- 
chisement of women and the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, andthus becomes rec- 
reant to one of its two professed princi- 
ples. So the Prohibition party has taken 
the same way at the fork in the roads as 
did the Republican party twenty-five years 
ago, but with this difference,—it has played 
fast and loose with the women as the Re- 
publican party never did. 

Some women are chosen delegates to 
the convention of next week, but, judging 
by the published lists, in lesser proportion 
to the whole number composing the con- 
vention than ever before in the history of 
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the party. One is led to wonder, in the 
face of the facts, for how many more 
annual conventions women will be toler- 
ated at all, and how much less honor on a 
graduated scale awaits the women who 
attend in coming years. Mary A. Liver- 
more once wrote: ‘‘Disfranchised women 
should, first of all, seek to be rid of their 
disability, and then their offer of help to 
& political party can be regarded with 
other emotions than those of amusement.” 
The wider and deeper experience which 
dictated this thought bas only been appre- 
ciated, and the truth itself grown lumi- 
nous, as the action of the Prohibition party 
has broken faith with the women who 
pulled on its ropes when every helping 
hand was counted and the way was all up 
hill. 

There appear some manifest and gross 
inconsistences in the action of the party, 
viz.: ‘‘Ladies cannot participate in a 
caucus,” only “the qualified voters” ‘‘or 
portion of such voters” may make up “any 
caucus or public meeting;” and yet the 
‘‘call” for the convention of 1891 says, 
“The citizens” “are invited to send dele- 
gates.”” Women are citizens, and if ‘‘citi- 
zens” may send delegates, by what logic 
are women denied the right of participa- 
tion in the caucus? But further than this, 
a number of Prohibition women are ‘‘quali- 
fied voters,” though in a limited degree, 
and should have been protected in their 
caucus rights by this party which has done 
more to put women into politics than ever 
did any other. 

There is a saying, ‘‘Whoever will not in 
his own turn serve those who serve him, 
will go under, as in the emall so in the 
great.”” When kind providence puts the 
opportunity right into one’s hand to win 
a victory for the cause advocated, is that 
one worthy of honor if the supreme 
moment is bartered or frittered away? A 
grand occasion came to the Prohibition 
leaders, when they consulted the secretary 
of State in 1889 as to the standing of the 
party under the new ballot law, to have 
served those who served them, and to have 
made a ten-strike for a principle they had 
openly championed from the inception of 
their political movement. When they 
were told the party would be recognized 
if they would turn the women out, they 
had arrived at the decisive point of God’s 
testing time, and all the party’s future 
course hung as on a pivot. Had they 
wisely grasped the situation; taken into 
consideration the self-evident fact that 
prohibition cannot reign unless the suf- 
frage be given 49 women; reniembered 
that they were required to repudiate a 
main principle of their whole movement; 
and sagaciously reasoned that the enfran- 
chisement of women, most likely, would 
be made an accomplished fact through the 
daring and wisdom of more than one coup 
d'etat, their action would have been differ- 
ent. Had they declined to accede to the 
terms offered, or with protest, emphatic 
resolve and objection, perhaps also proper 
steps to obtain a judicial decision, they 
would have saved the honor of the party 
and brought it no serious or lasting injury. 

In 1840 the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention was held in London, to which the 
American society was invited to send dele- 
gates. A number of women were sent 
across the ocean on this mission, but be- 
cause of their sex were excluded from the 
convention. Four men delegates, Wm. L. 
Garrison, Chas. L. Remond, Professor 
Adam and Mr. Rogers, refused to accept 
of privileges denied their sister delegates, 
and went into the gallery with them. Had 
the Prohibition party of Massachusetts 
gone into “the gallery” with the women 
in 1889, it would receive a larger measure 
of confidence from those who love the 
right, let its price be what it may. 

Mary O. STEVENS. 

Peabody, Aug. 31, 1891. 
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ONE OF BOSTON’S SCHOOLS, 


In September, 1888, the Directors of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association in 
this city opened a School of Domestic 
Science and Industrial Arts, where able 
young women should be prepared to teach 
these branches, and furnish a solution to 
the problem — undeveloped resources of 
wage-earners. 

Miss Helen R. Burns, one of the organ- 


| izers of the original Training-School for 


Teachers (now a college), No. 9 Univer- 
sity Place, New York, gave valuable as- 
sistance in forming a definite plan of work. 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Iowa, was in charge of the Domes- 
tic Science department, with Mrs. E. S. 
Hays, a graduate of Purdue, as teacher. 
The school was conducted on the plan of 
the best boarding-schools and colleges for 
young women, and part of the Y. W. C. A. 
Building, on Berkeley Street, was set apart 
for its use. The students had methodical 
instruction in the care of these rooms— 
kitchen, dining-room, parlor, class and 
sleeping-rooms—and actual practice in do- 
ing the work. Sloyd, wood-carving and 
psychology were added to the curriculum, 

















the courze»was extended to two years, and 
arrangements were made for special class | 


workin both departments. Fifty-eight spe- 
cial and nine normal students have received 
instruction. Early in the third year, chil- 
dren’s classes in Sloyd and clay-modelling 
were formed, and these afford practice- 
teaching to the normal students in indus- 
trial arts; while the training-school for 
servants, classes for working girls, etc., 


give the same to the students of domestic | 


science. 

Miss Rena Champney is principal of the 
school. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards will give 
lectures on the ‘Chemistry of Food,” and 
Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, on ‘‘Cooking,” during 
the present school year, which begins 
Oct. 7, 1891, and closes the first Wednes- 
day in June, 1892. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND MARIA 
WHITE. 


The biographers of James Russell Low- 
ell are already pointing out that the main 
direction of his life was determined by a 
woman. So many men of genius have 
been shipwrecked in marriage that it is 
good to dwell on the signal cases of the 
contrary result. When Lowell first formed 
his attachment to Maria White, he was un- 
questionably at the parting of the ways. 
He came from college popular and bril- 
liant—indeed, perilously brilliant—with 
strong literary instincts, but morally im- 
mature. His suspension from college on 
the eve of graduation did not come, as is 
now charitably suggested, from irregular- 
ity in attendance on prayers, but from a | 
more serious offence, indicating a more 
dangerous possibility. That he was saved 
from the reckless career of so many gifted 
men was partly due, of course, to his own 
better nature, but largely to that strongest 
influence which can be brought to bear on 
a young man of ardent impulses, a pure 
love towards a noble woman. Beyond 
this came, and from the same source, the 
substitution of a reformatory spirit for a 
conservative one. Here, again, it is true 
that the memory of his grandfather—who 
wrote that clause in the Massachusetts 
Constitution which abolished slavery— 
might have brought him to the side of the 
abolitionists sooner or later. What is cer- 
tain, however, is that the visible source of 
influence was Maria White. In 1838, in 
his ‘Class Poem”—not delivered, by reason 
of his suspension from college, but printed 
without his name, and afterwards sup- 
pressed by himself—he had denounced and 
ridiculed the followers of Garrison. In 
1844 his volume 6f poéms contained a'son- § 
net to Wendell Phillips, identifying the 
poet fully with the class he had before 
attacked. This was also the year of his 
marriage. 

Yet Maria White was a singularly gentle 
person in her aspect and manners—fair, 
sweet, benign, thoughtful, ideal—and it 
was beneath the surface that the firmness 
of purpose lay. She had been fora time 
a pupil with her cousin, the late Maria D. 
Fay, of Cambridge, at the Ursuline Con- 
vent of Mount Benedict, near Boston, and 
was there, if I mistake not, at the time it 
was burned by a mob. This may well 
have imbued her with the love of religious 
freedom—I know it had strongly that 
effect on me as a boy, watching the flames 
from Cambridge. She had also been a 
member of some of Margaret Fuller’s 
classes, and shared their tonic influence. 
She had also spent much time in the study 
of the Rev. Convers Francis, of Water- 
town, a man of unusual learning, and a 
reformer, though a mild one. At his 
house, she had doubtless met his more 
potent and energetic sister, Lydia Maria 
Child. Moreover, Maria White’s own 
brother, who was Lowell’s classmate, had 
given up all else to devote himself to the 
antislavery agitation, becoming an itiner- 
ant lecturer in the cause. It was, in a 
manner, a foregone conclusion that Maria 
White should bea reformer and equally 
so that her lover should. He was, as he 
has since said, ‘by temperament and edu- 
cation of a conservative tone’; and it 
needed a strong influence to transfer him 
to the progressive side. 

But for many years following—indeed, 
up to the time of his first wife's deth, in 
1853— he was in his general attitude a 
strong reformer. He was an officer of the | 
anti-slavery societies, attended their con- 
ventions, though in silence, and wrote on 
the subject in English and American peri- 
odicals. He took an interest in other re- 
forms, also, as the temperance movement— 
in which also his brother-in-law, William 
White, was prominent,—and meditated at 
one time a series of sonnets against capital 
punishment, by way of antidote to those 
of Wordsworth in support of it. He en- 
tered warmly into the advocacy of the 
right of women to speak in public, as em- 
bodied in Abby Kelley and the Grimké sis- 
ters, writing emphatically, ‘‘There is no 
sex in noble thoughts, and in deeds agree- 
ing with them.” The subsequent ‘‘wom- 
an’s rights” movement, beginning about 
1848, grew largely out of the anti-slavery 











movement, and received the allegiance of 


its most conspicuous leaders. But there 
were other abolitionists scarcely less con- 
spicuous, such as Edmund Quincy and 
Maria Weston Chapman, who distinctly 
held aloof from the whole movement for 
the enfranchisement and higher education 
of women; and it is possible that Lowell 
sympathized a little more with them than 
with the more ardent apostles. In a letter 
to me, to be sure, he once spoke of the 
question of woman’s true posi:ion as ‘‘the 


| great question.” But I also remember that 


when an easay of mine, entitled “Ought 
Women to Learn the Alphabet?” was of- 
fered, about 1858, to the Atlantic Monthly, 
then under his editorship, he accepted it 
with a little demurring as to the views ex- 
pressed. Yetit was studiously moderate 
even for that day, and claimed nothing 
which the general public sentiment would 
not now sustain. 

I cannot remember that he ever dis- 
tinctly identified himself in later years 
with any specific movement for bettering 
the condition of women, although he may 
have done so. ‘here was, moreover, a 
long period after his first wife’s death 
when he seemed to shrink from the cur- 
rent of thought and action which he had 
before found so attractive. But his general 
attitude has unquestionably been that of a 
reformer; and even his life in England, 
which was generally interpreted as show- 
ing a tendency to conservatism, if not to 
actual Toryism, assumed a very different 
aspect after his address on ‘‘Democracy” 
appeared. During the very last winter of 
his life he responded promptly to invita- 
tions to join the “Society of American 
Friends of Russian Freedom,” and also the 
“Social Science Institute’—a society to 
bring about a free platform for the study 
of all sociological questions, without fear 
or favor. Both of these were enterprises 
from which a man of seventy-two, confined 
at home by invalidism, might reasonably 
enough have asked to be excused. That 
he, without urging or persuasion, gave his 
name to both, shows that the fire of his 
youth had not died out, and proves the per- 
manence of the impulse first given by the 
love of a noble woman.—T. W. H., in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





PITH AND POINT. 


It is better to fence the precipice at the 
top than to wait with an ambulance at the 
bottom.— Ellice Hopkins. 


It is not enough to have religion; reli- 
gion must have us, so that it enters the 
shop as well as the shrine, the daily life as 
well as the hour of devotioni—Jewish Mes. 
senger. 

A little girlcame home from her Sunday 
school one day, and her father asked her 
if she had learned a text. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
said, ‘**I keep my soul on top.’” Her 
father laughed, and asked her to find the 
passage. She pointed it to him trium- 
phantly, and he read, “I keep my body 
under.” He who keeps his soul on top, 
and only he, is free indeed from the bon- 
dage of appetite.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Let no man or woman be mistaken as to 
what this movement for women’s suffrage 
really means. We none of us want to 
turn the world upside down, or to convert 
women into men. We want women, on 
the contrary, above all things, to continue 
womanly,—womanly in the highest and 
best sense,—and to bring their true wom- 
en’s influence, on behalf of whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely 
and of good report, to bear upon the con- 
duct of public affairs.—Mrs. Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. 

What brutish people we are, even those 
of us who think we love Nature well, to 
live our lives out so ignorant of her good 
old families! We are quite sure to know 
the names and generations of hundreds of 
insignificant men and women, merely be- 
cause they go to our church, or live in our 
street; and we should feel ourselves much 
humiliated if we were not on what is 
called ‘‘speaking terms” with the best peo- 
ple wherever we go. But we are not 
ashamed to spend summer after summer 
face to face with flowers and trees and 
stones, and never so much as know them 
by name.—Flelen Hunt. 


Dreaming is the poorest of all grind- 
stones on which to sharpen one’s wits. 
And, to my thinking, the rust of woman's 
intellect, the canker of her heart, the 
‘worm i’ the bud” of her noblest po*l- 
bilities, has been this almless reverie, this 
rambling of the thoughts, this vagueness, 
which—when it is finished—is vacuity. 
Let us turn our gaze inward, those of 
us who are not thorough-going workers 
with brain or hand. What do we find? A 
mild chaos; a glimmering nebula of fan- 
cies; an insipid brain-soup, where a few 
lumps of thought swim in a watery gravy 
of dreams, and as nothing can come of 
nothing, what wonder if no brilliancy of 
achievement promises to flood our future 
with its light? Few women, growing UP 
under the present order of things, ©42 
claim complete exemption from this grave 
intellectual infirmity.—Frances E. Willard. 
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GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR FRANCHISE 
WORE. 


Mrs. Martha Lena Morrow, superintend- 
ent of Franchise for Warren Co., Il., 
says in the Illinois Watch-Tower : 

The favor with which the schoo) and 
the municipal suffrage bills were received 
by the legislature, gives reason for en- 
couragement. It is well for us, then, to 
be at work along this line, educati: g 


preparing ourselves for the ballot; for, | 


before we are aware, the ballot will be 
given to us. Let us devote at least one 
meeting in every two months to the ques- 
tion of suffrage. Get the men of your 
county interested in the question, by ask- 
ing prominent men, coilege professors 
and gentlemen students (if you have any) 
to write articles on different phases of the 
suffrage question, and have the same pub- 
lished in the county papers. Then find 
out where your greatest opposition is, 
and centre all your forces against those 
points. 





+o 
EMOTIONAL POLITICS. 


Women are said to be *‘too emotional” 
for politics. And yet Ohio Republicans 
of the male persuasion are marching to 
the inspiring strains of the following 
campaign song: 


Have you heard from old Ohio? 
How the boys there got together ? 

How they threw aside all shoddy staff 
And picked on solid leather ? 

How they yelled for Blaine and Benney, 
And when they had their fill 

How they settled down to business 
And introduced a Bill? 

Honest Bill — 

McKinley Bill— 
And carry old Obio 

Will McKinley surely will. 


*Twas an elegant convention, 
Where all things were done in shape; 
Next fall the tin-plat- liar 
Will be buried deep in crape. 
Gone will be the hopes of Cleveland, 
Vain will be the schemes of Hill— 
They'll be laid to rest eternal 
By this great Ohio Bull. 
Honest Bill— 
McKinley Bill— 
Knock out Hill and Grover Cleveland 
Will McKinley surely will. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Princess Christian, one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s daughters, employs a woman phy- 
sician, Dr. Julia Maitland, who is a spec- 
ialist in diseases of the nerves. 

Miss Mollie Church, the colored teacher 
in the public schools of Washington, D. 
C., who was recently tendered the position 
of registrar of Oberlin College, declines it. 

Mrs. Chas. W. Mattefeldt,of Catonsville, 
Md., is a prosperous dealer in groceries, 
flour, feed, dry goods, notions, and house- 
keeping artitles. ad 

The chair of oratory in the University of 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, has been 
offered to Miss Norma C. Crawford, of 
Minersville, Pa. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s personal 
memoirs of her husband, under the title of 
‘*Mr. Beecher as I Knew Him,” will begin 
in the October issue of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. S. Louise Patterson, of Cleveland, 
was elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Ohio Stenographers’ Association, at its re- 
cent annual meeting. Another woman, 
Lizzie Nalter, of Dayton, was elected on 
the executive committee of three. 

Harper's Young People, published Aug. 
18, contains Sophie Swett’s serial, ‘‘Flying 
Hill Farm,” a story of American country 
life, which increases in interest as its plot 
thickens, as it does in this instalment, 
Besides this it contains a capital short story 
by Marion Dickinson. 

The Woman’s Christian Union of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been carrying on an 
‘ice mission,” this summer, to furnish the 
sick and needy with sufficient ice to cool 
their drinking water. The Flower Mis- 
sion and the Union are conducting an 
excellent restaurant. 

The building of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Buffalo, 
N. Y., at No. 25 Niagara Square, is now 
entirely free from debt, and ‘‘belongs to 
the women of Buffalo, without regard to 
class or position.” Three young lady 
artists rent rooms in the building, and it is 
also used for the meetings of the Free 
Kindergarten Association, 

The Co-operative Housekeeping Club of 
Decatur, Jll., has disbanded. About a 
dozen families hired a housekeeper, rented 
a dining-room, and as a club paid the ex- 
penses of the table. There were sixty mem- 
bers, and the club was a great success for 
a year andahalf. Men and women from 
a distance visited it, and started clubs in 
other cities, which are still in successful 
operation. The cause of the breaking up 
of the Decatur Club is not stated. 

The wife brings as much into the part- 
nership as the husband. She makes him 
a home to which he comes wearied, and 
from which he goes out recruited. She 
bears for him and for his children burdens 
that he never dreams of. The law recog- 
nizes in some States, to a very imperfect 
extent,her claim upon the property ; but if 
he chooses, the husband can usually put 
his property into such shape that her legal 
claim amounts to very little.—National 
Baptist. 





and | 


| to the Lowell Offering. 


The State Agricultural Society of Geor- 
gia, at its recent convention in Athens, 
passed resolutions in favor of the setting 
apart of five acres near the home of each 
farmer, to be known as the wife’s farm, 
and to be devo‘ed entirely to thecultivation 
of food for the home table, and also that 
each husband pledge himself to work a 
half hour each day before breakfast on 
that land. These resolutions bad been 
printed by the farmers’ club of Clarke, 
and put upon the backs of al! the fans 
used at the meeting. The convention also 
elected Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Bartow, 
‘*the friend of agriculture in Georgia,” as 
president of the ‘‘Before Breakfast Club” 
of Georgia, and authorized her to organize 
a similar club in each county in the State. 

‘Oh, those blessed factories!’ said to me 
one day a woman, herself an earnest 
worker for present factory reform, and 
who began her literary life as a contributor 
**You people will 


| never know the emancipation they brought. 





| 





| 


| 





I loathed the kitchen, and life went by in 
one. So many New England kitchens 
were built with no outlook, and ours was 
one. I used to run round the house to 
see the sunset over the mountain, and I can 
hear Aunt Nabby now: ‘There goes that 
child again! ['d lock her up if she were 
mine!’ We were all locked up! No 
chance for more than the commonest edu- 
cation; no money for any other. And 
then came these blessed factories! You 
laugh, but that was what they seemed 
then. We earned in them, and saved, and 
in the end got our education, or gave it to 
our brothers, who were almost as shut in. 
They have altered—yes, but they were de- 
liverance in the beginning, I can tell you, 
and, in spite of present knowledge, I 
never see one of the tall chimneys without 
remembering and being thankful.”— Helen 
Campbell in the Arena. 
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FARM-POULTRY 
a@ practical poultry magazine; 
best p try paper published; 
sent on trial, six mo’s, 25c., or one A} ye e 
ear 40c., if you mention this paper. Sampie tree, 
8, Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


|NG ON EARTy 
WILL 
E 8, Like is 
HERIDA 

CONDITION POWDER 

Tlichly concentrated. Dose small. In quantity costs 
less than a tenth cent a day. Prevents and cures all 
diseases, Good for young chicks and moulting hens, 
Saynple for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-4 Ib. 
ean, by mail, $1.20. Six large éans, $5, express prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 5c), and large can $1,50, 
L 8. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 
LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqgetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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hine Habit Cured in 10 


Mor 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OPIUM DR.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio: 














HOW’S THIS? 


We offer one hundred dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. Coeney & Co , Props., Toledo, O. | 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. | 


Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorabie in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 


West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, | 


Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, ‘l'oledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 





Tue eightieth year of the Berkeley School 
begins Sept. 21. Its steady, quiet growth is a 
matter of satisfaction to Bostonians who believe 
in co-education. 








Lee & Shepard Offer 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, author of “Little 
Folks East and West,” etc. Cloth, 75 cente. 


This work is written for use in Women’s Clubs, 
Unions, Societies or any other organization where 
itis important to know how to conduct a formal 
meeting in a parliamentary manner. The forms 
here given are made as simple as possible, so that 
even the most inexperienced can understand and 
apply them, and yet Parliamentary Law is very 
thoroughly covered by this manual. 








White Slaves; or the Oppression of | 


the Worthy Poor 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D. D., with near- 
ly 50 illustrations from actual life. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a series of realistic studies of the 
Sweating, Tenement House, and kindred wrongs of 
the working people of our great cities. Dr. Banks’ 
extensive personal investigations eminently qualify 
him for this task. Dr. Lyman Abbott, writing of 
Dr. Banks’ recent series of discourses on the Condi- 
tion of The Boston Poor, which has attracted atten- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, says: ‘Since 
Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke,’ there has been no indict- 
o— more severely just of present industrial con- 

tions. 


THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


By LELIA RoBinson SAWTELLE, LL, B. $1.00. 


*‘A remarkably useful little book; giving, as it 
does, the lawe of every State and Territory affecting 
the relations of husband and wife to each other. 
The work is very complete, and will be worth a 
hundred times its price to men and women who 
wish information on such matters. It treats of mar- 
riage, property rights, wife’s separate estate, wife’s 
support, separate maintenance, custody of children, 
claims of widow and widower, and divorce, with all 
the varied ramitications of such subjects.” 


INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE 


By CAROLINE C, LEIGHTON, author of “Life at 
Puget Sound,” “A Swiss Thoreat.” Cloth, 75 cts. 


“It is one of the very clearest, broadest and most 
comprehensive summings-up of human knowledge 
of Absolute Truth that we have seen. The writer 
makes all her mental acumen bear witnees to her 
strong consciousness of realities. She reasons from 
the self-evident truths that thoughttul and scientific 
people know as such. She is, in the highest sense, 
a delightful writer, for her spiritual perceptions are 
open, her reason clear and her senses true. ‘“Intima- 
tions of Eternal Life’ breathes throughout an ex- 
quisite beauty and power that will make its mean- 
ing appeal strongly to any reasoning man or woman, 
and so become a means of the truest kind of helpand 
pleasure. 


_SPEECHES, LECTURES and LETTERS 


By WENDELL PuiLuips. Second Series, with por. 
trait. Edited by Rev. Theodore C. Pease. Library 
Edition Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


We do not know where to turn to a volume that 
touches all the great thoughts of humanity at more 
points or more deeply than this collection of the ut- 
terances of Mr. Phillips upon the different occasions 
when he was asked to address his fellow citizens. 
They reveal the whole man. bine | indicate his 
moral and intellectual position as nothing else could. 
—Boston Herald. 





Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 





THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be re by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, 

It is a magazine devoted 
to heaithful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence, and 
to all of the artistic phases 
ot refined and intellectual 

e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social culture 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develo 
and enjoy their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women, 


The Boston Traveller says: 
“Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p2riodical one that no wom- 
= ancan afford to be without. 

It discusses all matters of 

health, dress and etiquette 

from the most advanced and 
highest ideal standards.” 
2.50. Single copies, 25c 


THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ssional records. It may be ordered from the 

‘OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 


per copy. 
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RS!) Bast ‘Books fr Wome. 


MARGARET REGIS. 


“A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 
The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS, 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publicath.n in 
periodicals tn all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short Stories, ‘rials, Special 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Ka- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral te ce | of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
script will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wiil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
For further information address 4 


‘The Co-operative Literary Press, 
| * 59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LESSONS 
Slenog raphy 


AND 


postage. 














FREE, 


In the next number of 


The Business Women's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 
to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL. 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 Cents. 


MARY F. SEYMOUR PUB. CO., 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORE CITY, N. Y. 


WOMAN : 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 











Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg....cccseeccsseeceere 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with Hamburg ........ +++. +++.41.00 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
finished with wide Hamburg........-. 1.50 
Low neck, with Hamburg ruffle tucks and Ham- 
burg ruflle ON 1€gS....seceecccsseseeceerccesecee 1675 
Either of the above may have torchon lace insterd 
of Hamburg at same price. 
Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 
In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knew 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Go 
to 


VERY A COOL. 


most de- 
lightfut 
resort on 


the coast. Charm- 
ing landscape and 
marine views, 


eee eeeeeeeee 





A _ visit to the Cliffs, 
at Eastern Point, atone 
worth the cost of thetrip. 





Among the rocks, 


the deep sea near shore, 
to tempt the disciples of 
Izaac Walton. 

‘tables at the hotels load- 


ed with them to pamper 


E Si the appetite. 


Plenty of Room for Basket Picnics. 
Take steamer FREDERICK De BARY 
tery Wharf for NAHANT, 9.45 A. M., 2.20, 

P.M. For BOSTON, 8 00, 11.00 A. M, ¢ 

SUNDAYS, for NAHANT, 10.50 A, M., 2.30, 5.00 and 
7.20 P. M.; return, 12 M., 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 

* Omitted Saturday. Fare each way, 25 cents. Chil- 
dren, l5cents. East Boston and Chelsea Ferry cars 
run direct to the wharf. Tickets sold on the wharf. 
Special rates for parties upon application to J. A. 
FLANDERS, 322 Washington St., Boston. 

For the Relief and Cure of 


KOEN CS Ceeccraen me 
IVER iis, tian bck lng ins 
PILLS tiie 
WINE OF COCA itu ities 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


from Bat- 
, 5.00, *7.20 
15 P.M. 










AND 





The best and most re- 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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By ANNIE H. RyrperR. 


12mo, $1.25, 
rhe author skilfully portrays Margaret Regis as she 
is at first, “like the many, many girls, focreasing in 
numbers every year, who, unfixed and resiless, go into 
college or the oflice with a vague determination to do 
something that shall make them independent or supe- 
| rior to others, but with no definite idea of how they are 


to use the knowledge and «experience they gain.” 

How she works out from this condition Lato definite 
and noble life-work forms a fascinating and sugges- 
tive story. 


JOHN BROWNLOW’'S FOLKS. 

BOYD ALLEN. l2mo, $1.00, 

The experiences of this simple-hearted Boston family 
in their trip to Nanvasket, tueir going to the Museum, 
and celebrating Thanksgiving and Christmas, are de- 
lightfully postestte ao te ir local color; and their adven- 
tures abroad have all the romauce and perilous pes 
necessary for excitiig loterest, ’ ——— 


THE PETTIBONE NAME, By 3 
SIDNEY. I2mo, $1.25. y Mancanee 
“A capita! delineation of life in a New E ° 

ian Transcript. wo cageane oye 
“uf intense interest. There has been no recen 

in American fiction more clearly or oklituiry aoe 


By WILiw 


| than Miss Judith l’ettibone.”— Boston Journ } 
| merce, _ al aa 


| A GIRL’S ROOM. 


| SOME SUCCESSFUL 





By Some F. 2 
ete 3 y ¢ Friends of the Girl, 
A series of bright and helpful sketches 
furnishing and decorating o xirls” on on 
kinds of feminine faney-work, and entertainment and 
ane for girls’ enjuyment, 
“Fuil of prac ical hints, which quick-wit 
will be glad to act upon,’’— Boston Journal. — o- 


MY WONDER STORY By AnneK. BENEDICT. 
4to, cloth, iliustrated, $1.40; boards, $1.25, ' 
“Ifachild happens to ask a question about his own 

bones, or abou, muscles and nerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed if they are ab e tovive him 
exactinformation. But this book will do it without 
the use of mauy techuical or scientific terms. Itisa 
simple story of how a mother explained to her Jack 
and Florence all they needed to know cor cerning the 
structure of the huwan frame,.”—Chicago /aterior, 


WOMEN. By> 
BOLTON. Lilustrated with portralts, ites Slee 

Tweive biographies of as many American women 
who have becume tamous for the success they have 
ably earned in varlous waiks or professions. Their 
story is not only heloful, but in piring to all women 
who are working and struggling upward, 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. B € 
PYLE, EMILIE POULSSON, KATE Oyster CCAP 
and others. l2mo, $1.25, ’ 
Each ove of the stories in this volume is a gem. The 

are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 

and giris, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly. 


WISDOM OF THE WISE. Compiled by Caro- 
LINE L. HUNT. l6mo, 75 cents; gilt Sages, 1.00, “ 
A book of choice selections in prose and Poetry for 

the use of our young people in the home and the school- 
room. It is arranged by attributes and distioctive 
subjects, as Beauty, Bravery, Character, Conversation, 
ete., and wit be helpful to teachers as well as pupils 
and home readers, 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work 
ture in the Household. By Mrs, A. 
12mo, $1,00, 

“A plain, common-sense discussion of the questions 
which come up every day in every home, particularly 
in those homes where much of the burden and brunt 
comes upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are chil- 
aren to be fed, clothed and educated, and where an 
ambition exists to live in respectable style.”—Zoston 
Transcript. 


THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Cheer for 
Anvalids. By Rose PoRTER. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
Tender, comforting, helpful words for the “shut- 

ins,” that will give them hope and courage in the midst 

of sickness and despondency. 

NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls. By ANNIE H. Ryper. $1.0; gilt edges, $1.25, 


The best bouk of daily readings for girls and young 
women; practical, earnest, original, 


and Cul- 
M. DIaz, 


The September WIDE AWAKE contains the 
tragic story of the Prince Imperial, Empress Eugenie’s 
ill-fated son, besides other articles of moment. 


At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1%&7),which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers viven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Reduced Rates of Fare 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


Vacation Excursions 


On sale June ist to September 30th, and 
good until October 31st, 1891, 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 


Popular Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 


Introducing local excursions to places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 


The only line yy | Quick Trains, Superb Equip- 
ment and Through Cars via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FROM BOSTON TO 
Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls 


—AND VIA— 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


FROM BOSTON TO 


West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh, Bran- 
don, Burlington, 8t. Albans, Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal. 


SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, 


Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 
and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 
at the Company's office. 200 Washington Street, and 
mailed free on application to 
J. KR. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CoRRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 
FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the er | Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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The Woman's J ournal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 12, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
363%, ston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Kansas Annual State Convention will 
be held this year in November, in a central city. 
The exact date and place have not yet been de- 
cided upon. The State President's absence from 
the State has necessitated a later date than usual. 

Evizapetu F. Horxins, Sec'y K. E.S. A. 


* 
+ 


CONVENTION AT WALTHAM, MASS. 


A basket County Convention will be held in 
Hovey Hall, Waltham, Wednesday, Sept. 23, in 
he interests of woman suffrage. The afternoon 
session will begin at 2.30, when reports from the 
different Leagues in the county will be read, and 
ways and means considered for making the 
Leagues centres of suffrage work in each city and 
town. Mrs. Lucy Stone will speak. The evening 
session, beginning at 7.30, will be presided over 
by Rev. L. P. Blackford, of Waltham, and the 
following speakers are expected to be present: 
Senator Gilman, Mrs. Lucy Stone (perhaps), 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Katharine Lente 
Stevenson, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, Rev. Lorenza 

Haynes, and others. All are cordially invited. 

E. A. Sears, M.D., 
Sec. Waltham W. S. Club. 


—eee- ——— 


LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How to Get It. 











We should like to have all the bright, wide- 
awake girls and boys build up a library of good 
books for themselves. 

We propose to help thus: As Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. ‘publish the ‘Riverside Library for 
Young People,” all valuable and attractive 
books, we will send any one of them to the girl 
or boy who sends us one new subscriber to the 
Woman's Journal, at $1.50. 

Begin with No. 1, The War of Independence, 
by John Fiske with maps, and get subscribers 
enough to secure all the books as fast as pub- 
lished. 

No. 2 is George Washington; an Historical 
Biography, by Horace E. Scudder. 

3. Birds through an Opera Glass, illustrated, 
by Florence E. Merriam. 

4. Up and Down the Brooks, about Bugs and 
Insects, by Mary E. Bamford. 

5. Coal and Coal Mines, by Homer Green, 
illustrated. 

6. A New England Girlhood, by Lucy Lar- 
com. 

7. Java, the Pearl of the East, By Mrs. S. J. 
Higginson. 

8. Girls and Women, by E. Chester. 
recommended. 

These books are neatly bound and of uniform 
size. Those who wish to earn these books will 
be supplied with sample copies of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL free. We shall add other books to this 
list from time to time. 
namneeibnemmmns 
ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 


Highly 





One of the best and most direct methods of 
educational work for woman suffrage is to enlist 
the intelligent young people. 
localities young men and women are showing an 
interest in the question, and more would do so 
were it brought to their notice. At the opening 
of the school year, copies of the Woman's Jovr- 
WAL and of the Woman’s Cotumn ought to go 
regularly to the reading-room of every college 
and seminary in the country. The libraries and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Women's Christian 
Associations, the Young Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and other young people's societies, ought also 
to be supplied. We are dving as much in this 
direction as our means will allow, and we hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will raise a fund 
to extend the work. 

One young lady has subscribed seventy dollars 
toward sending the Journat to certain libraries 
and schools. Who will add to this fund and 
make {t adequate to the need? All sums con- 
tributed will be acknowledged in these columns. 


In numerous 
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THE DECEMBER FAIR. 


All hands should now be active and all 
thoughts busy forthe Suffrage Fair. This 
is the time to ask farmers to give barrels 
of potatoes, apples, winter pears, etc., be- 
cause now, those of us who must buy those 
things will engage our winter supply from 
those who will make gifts of them to the 
Fair. We particularly solicit such articles 
of family use as are sure to find sale—ready- 
made clothes, little dresses, aprons, sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, etc. There is no end 
to the things people need and will buy; 
and in proportion to the amount of goods 
which come to the Fair and find sale, will 
the suffrage cause have the means to be 
carried on with an increasing amount of 
work. L. S. 








MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTIONS. 


Suffrage meetings will be held as fol- 
lows: 


South Hadley...... on the 22d inst. 
Northampton....... “oe « Ma « 
Amberst.......+.+- “ 66 Sith 


A county convention will be held at 
Waltham Sept. 23. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Miss Elizabeth Sheldon and Miss 
E. D. Hanscom will speak at South Had- 
ley and Northampton; Mrs. Howe, Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, Lucy Stone and H. B. Black- 
well at Amherst. 

At Waltham, Rev. Lorenza C. Haynes, 
Mrs. Anna C. Fall, and Mrs. Lucy Stone 
will be among the speakers. 

Conventions witl be held later at Athol, 
Fitchburg and New Bedford. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The invitation to the senior editors of 
the WoMAN's JOURNAL to speak at the 
Winnebago County Fair, at Rockford, IIL., 
came at an opportune time. The first 
meeting of the Board of Lady Managers 
of the World’s Fair for this fall would be 
in session in Chicago that week. Its mem- 
bers had come together for a business ses- 
sion of five days. This fact enabled us to 
meet and confer with the women who have 
this great responsibility. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, who 
is known and loved for her faithful, un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of her sex, 
lef; her busy law practice, and for two 
days escorted us to the places and persons 
we felt it most important to see. Up to 
that time, among the commit ees of the 
World’s Fair, no committee had been ap- 
pointed that would include woman euf- 
frage, or the political disabilities of women. 
As soon as this fact had been discovered, 
I wrote to several members of the General 
Committee, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Mrs. J. M. Flower and 
others, to make sure that this subject 
should not be overlooked. On reaching 
Chicago, we found that Miss Anthony and 
Miss Shaw had also written to the sane 
effect. The committee already had the 
matter under consideration, in the friend- 
liest spirit. 

We went directly to the ‘exposition 
headquarters,’ to the office of Charles C. 
Bonney, the president of ‘‘The World’s 
Congress auxiliary to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition,” who welcomed us, and 
appeared wholly in sympathy with our 
question. Here we saw Senator Palmer, 
of Michigan, who is president of the whole 
World’s Fair, and who has stood in Con- 
gress a staunch defender of the equal 
rights of women. Mr. Bonney had formu- 
lated a topic to cover the suffrage of wo- 
men, as follows: ‘‘A Committee of the 
World’s Congress, on Political, Social and 
Economic Science, including Political Eco- 
nomy, Statistics, Suffrage, Taxation, Gov- 
ernment,” etc. This title may be modified 
hereafter. But the suffrage in its broadest 
meaning, application and use will be fully 
considered at the World’s Fair. 

From the friendly headquarters of Mr. 
Bonney we went to those of the Women’s 
Branch, where we found Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer. Mrs. Potter Palmer extended a cor- 
dial invitation to me to be present at the 
recep ‘ion to be given to the Board of Lady 
Managers at her house, on the evening of 
the following day. This I was obliged 
with regret to decline, on account of the 
engagement at Rockford. Mygs. Palmer 
then asked me to attend the business meet- 
ing of the Board of Lady Managers, and 
to ‘‘say a few words,”’ which I was glad to 
do. This is mentioned as showing, not 
only the courtesy, but the sympathy of 
Mrs. Palmer with the movement for equal 
rights. 

At the first business meeting of the 
Board of Lady Managers, Mrs. Palmer, in 
her address, emphasized the point that the 
women of America will not soon have such 
another opportunity to give proof of the 
capabilities of their sex. She said: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the work of the Board of Lady 
Managers, the clock of time will be set 
back a half century for women, or a great 
step forward will be made.” 

Mrs. Palmer continued: 

The Board does not now stand on the un- 
certain foothold of a year ago. Then it was 
not sure that Congress would not reduce 
the membership of the Board. When we 
review the gradual steps by which we have 
slowly gained one point after another— 
from the Directory a superb building, from 
Congress favorable legislation, and from 
the Commission the right to take charge of 
all the interests of women at the Exposi- 
tion—we must feel that we have been up- 
held and sustained for the acco uplishment 
of a grand purpose; that we have a mis- 
sion to fulfil which we must regard as 
sacred, and that to its accomplishment we 
must bend our untiring energies. 

The address showed, not only compre- 
hension of the situation, but a reverent 
spirit for the accomplishment of the great 
work in hand. The Board is fortunate in 
its president. Mrs. Potter Palmer is an 
able woman, capable, gracious, tactful, 
beautiful, and fully aware of the gravity, 
the magnitude and the importance of the 











situation. The Board itself is a fine-look- 
ing body of representative women. They 
had come from Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming, Dakota and the far West; from 
Georgia, Arkansas, Tennessee and all the 
South; from the East, from Maine and all 
the States between. It was most gratify- 
ing to see this group of noble women, 
who had come in through an open door, 
now clothed with power, and sitting in 
sure possession of it. My thoughts ran 
rapidly over the years since the first wom- 
en speakers were stoned, and over the 
intervening years of hard endeavor by 
which this change had come about. Surely, 
the hardest part of the distance that 
divides women from their equal human 
rights lies behind us. L. & 
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REGISTER, REGISTER! 


An address to the women of Boston has 
been issued from the headquarters of the 
‘*‘Ward and City Committee of Independent 
Women Voters.” Among other things, 
they say: 

The present is a very important year in 
the school suffrage movement. Our ene- 
mies are plotting to take even the small 
morsel of suffrage we have away from us. 
The subject was agitated among the mem- 
bers of the Legislature last year, and only 
a few votes were lacking to carry the 
measure. This year an effort is to be made 
to send men to the Legislature who will 
vote to deprive women of the ballot. The 
strongest argument they can use is that 
women do not care for the ballot them- 
selves. This year that argument will have 
special force, as up to ‘he present time a 
very smal] number of women have been 
assessed. Should the women neglect to 
assess later, we shall, in all probability, 
lose the right to vote for the school board, 
and have the mortification of seeing our 
public schools manipulated, as they have 
been in years past, by unprincipled men. 
We may not be able to elect men and 
women who will carry out all our desires 
for the schools, but we can certainly elect 
people of integrity and intelligence, if 
every woman will do her duty. 

October 1, at 10 P. M., assessment time 
closes. You must assess this year if you 
did not assess in 1890. 

Women who did not vote last year, but 
were obliged to pay a poll tax, need only 
to register this year, taking receipted tax 
bill of 1890 to 12 Beacon street any time 
before December 15. 

All women voters must register this 
year. Property-holding women can regis- 
ter without assessment. 

Assessment blanks can be found 
Room 9, Tremont Tempie. 


+++ 
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THE WINNEBAGO COUNTY FAIR. 


Wednesday, Sept. 2, was Woman’s Day 
at the Winnebago County Fair at Rock- 
ford, Ill. The Fairs of this great agri- 
cultural and manufacturing county have 
always ranked with the Illinois State Fairs 
in interest and numbers in attendance. 

The first day was children’s day. The 
children were all admitted free, the 
whole Fair being open to them, with its 
merry-go-rounds and other delights. They 
had aroyal time, and a well-behaved body 
of future citizens they were. 

The second day was Woman’s Day, and 
it was made a suffrage day. The presi- 
dent of the Fair wore the yellow ribbon. 
So did the mayor of the city. All the 
flowers and trimmings of the platform 
were yellow. The same color appeared 
on all the officers of the Rockford Woman 
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Suffrage Society, who sat on the platform, 
as well as on many persons in the audi- | 
ence. Addresses were made by Mrs. Lucy | 
Stone, of Boston, as invited guest, by Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, and by Mr. McCul- | 
lough, of Seward. The audience, number- 
ing several thousand, gave close attention 
and frequent applause. It is significant 
of the trend of public opinion that when 
a rising vote on the question was called 
for at the close, it was unanimous for 
woman suffrage, without a single dissen- 
tient. 

Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell were en- 
tertained at the hospitable home of Mr. | 
and Mrs. Ralph Emerson. At a pleasant | 
reception given by these friends, Mrs. | 
Conant was present, who had entertained | 
Mrs. Stone when she held a suffrage meet- | 
ing in Rockford in 1854. Here, too, were | 
many suffragists, among them Mrs. M. J. | 
Ashton, the president of the Rockford | 
E.S. A. Mrs. Ashton just now rejoices in | 
the arrival of a little grandchild, the son | 
of her daughter, who is known to the | 
readers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL as Carrie | 
Ashton-Johnson. Mr. Asa E. Cutler, who | 
was president of the Fair, was also at the 
reception. He had been a pupil at the | 
same district school in West Brookfield | 
with Lucy Stone more than fifty yeara 
ago. H B B. 
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GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


The Georgia Legislature has had a lively 
debate over the question whether the Nor- 
mal and Industrial College for girls should 
have « board of visitors. At first the 
House voted down the proposal,on grounds 
of economy; but Hon. W. Y. Atkinson 
secured a reconsideration, and promised 
that the few hundred dollars needed should 





be furnished by the trustees of the college, 








instead of by the State. With this con- 
dition the bill passed, and it has since 
been confirmed by the Senate. The board 
will consist of one woman from each con- 
gressional district. They will visit the | 
college and report upon its work. The | 
Planters’ Loan and Savings Bank of 
Augusta, through the influence of Mr. J. 
B. White, a large stockholder, has loaned 
the college $10,000, to complete the school 
building in time for the opening, Septem- 
ber 30th. More than 600 girls have ap- 
plied for admission. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its Nineteenth Congress 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 14, 
15 and 16, in the Fountain Street Baptist 
Church. 

Executive sessions at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Public sessions at 2.30 and 8 P. M. At 
evening sessions an admission fee of twen- 
ty-five cents will be charged. 

A conference of officers only will be 
held October 13, at 7.30 P. M., at the 
church. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress will 
be provided upon application to Mrs. J. C. 
Herkner, 64 State street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. All applications should be 
made, if possible, by September 25. 

Board can be obtained at rates varying 
from $1.00 to $3.00 a day. 

The following call has been issued to 
the officers and members: 


It is with a hopeful heart that I bid you 
hold yourselves in readiness to attend the 
Nineteenth Congress of our Association, 
which will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on the 14th, 15th and 16th days 
of the coming October. 

I need scarcely remind you that the 
present period is one which makes great 
demands upon the energy and intelligence 
of wome.. In order to meet the needs of 
the time, we must bestir ourselves, to the 
end that availing study and wise codépera- 
tion may not be wanting for the further- 
ance of the high objects which we have at 
heart, and which deeply concern the well- 
being of the great human family of which 
we are the earliest guardians and unceas- 
ing care-takers. 

May the coming Congress add to our 
good record in the past and open to us new 
ways of instruction and of service in the 
future! JULIA WARD HOwE, Pres. 

IsABEL HOWLAND, Sec’y. 


The topics for discussion will be as 
follows: 


The Conditions of Success for Women—Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, New Jersey. 

Women in Africa—Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Massachusetts. 

The Present Status of Wyoming as Affected by 
Woman Suffrage—Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, 
Nebraska. 

The Wise Economy of Time and Strength as a 
Part of Education—Miss Mary A. Ripley, Neb. 

Women in Colleges—Octavia W. Bates, B. A., 
Michigan. 

Symposium : “La Grippe’’—Dr. Jennie Mc- 
Cowan, lowa; Dr. Leila G. Bedell, Ilinvis. 

The Ethics of Business—Miss Mary F. East- 
man, Massachusetts. 

Athens in America—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rhode Island. 

The Importance of Keeping Close to Nature in 
Education— Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mass. 

Some American Artists— Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliot, Massachusetts. 

Symposium: The Real and the Ideal in Art— 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Michigan; Mrs. Mary | 
E. Wing, Nebraska. 

The World's Columbian Exposition — Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Illinois. 


The following railroad rates will be 
granted by the Railway Association of 
Michigan : 

For parties of ten or more, and less than 
fifty, originating at the same point and 
ticketed to the same destination, two 
cents per mile each way for the round trip; 
for parties of fifty or more, under the 
same conditions, one and one-half cents per 
mile or one fare for the round trip, tickets 
good going only on date of sale and limited 
for return within five days. Also one way 
party rates for parties of ten or more 
travelling together, two cents per mile per 
capita, tickets good going only on date of 
sale. 

Although these reductions apply only to 
the State of Michigan, it is probable that 
parties of ten or more, starting from any 
point, will be able to secure similar ones 
from their local railway agents. 

The A. A. W. Board anticipates holding 
a supplementary Congress similar to the 
one held last year in Rochester, N. Y., at 
St. Paul, Minn. Particulars will be given 
later. 

The Grand Rapids Ladies’ Literary Club 
has appointed the following local commit- 
tee of arrangements: 

Mrs. *. MARION WENHAM, 
President L. L.C. 
MRS ALICE | WATS>N, 
Corresponding Sec’y L. L. C. 
Mrs MARY E._ ROsByY., 
Mks. HARRIET R. PUTMAN, 
Mrs. HELEN G. POWELL. 
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PREMIUM NOTICES. 








There is no better way to promote equal 
rights than to increase the circulation of 
the woman suffrage papers. We offer the 
following inducements to our friends to 
work for new subscribers: 

For one new subscriber, at the introduc- 
tory price of $1.50 for the first year, we 
will give either of the following: 

1. The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker, com- 
piled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Lucy E. Anthony. A vol- 
ume of reading:, recitations, poems and 
dialogues bearing on equal rights. 





| especially of so-called ‘white lies.” 


2. Mrs. Opie’s celebrated treatise on 
Lying. This is a vivid and forcible presen. 
tation of the evils of falsehood, and 
It is 
offered as a premium at the suggestion of 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who believes this book 
may be of great use in combating the too 
prevalent vice of insincere speech. Paper 
covers. 

3. The Strike of a Sex. By George N. 
Miller. This book treats with force and 
delicacy the difficult question of unwel- 
come and excessive maternity. Paper 


; covers. 


4. The Duties of Women. 
Power Cobbe. Paper covers. 

5. The Subdjection of Women. 
Stuart Mill. Paper covers. 

6. The Birds’ Christmas Carol, a de- 
lightful and entertaining book for chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
The publishers have brought out a new 
edition to meet the immense demand for 
this amusing and touching story. 

7. The Woman Suffrage Cook Book. 
Compiled by Mrs. Hattie A. Burr. This 
book contains hundreds of valuable 
receipts, contributed by women who be- 
lieve in equal rights. It ought to dissipate 
forever the delusion that woman suffra- 
gists do not know how to cook. 


——— © & ¢—_____—_ 
THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL LAW. 


The Iilinois Legislature lately passed by 
a large majority a law granting school suf- 
frage to women. An attempt will be made 
to set aside the law as unconstitutional, on 
a technical quibble relating to its wording. 
The statute reads: 


Any woman of the age of 21 years and upward, 
belonging to either of the classes mentioned in 
Art. VII. of the Constitution of the State of 
Illinois, etc., shall be entitled to vote, ete. 


Art. VIL. of the Constitution is as fol- 
lows: 


Every person having resided in this State one 
year, in the county ninety days, and in the elec- 
tion precinct thirty days next preceding any 
election therein, who was an elector in this State 
on the first day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1848, or obtained a certificate of naturalization 
before any court of record in this State prior to 
the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1870, or who shall be a male citizen of the United 
States above the age of 21 years, shall be entitled 
to vote at such election. 


As no women were voters in 1848, and 


By Frances 


By John 





_a8 no woman is a male citizen, it is evident 


that the only women belonging to either 
of the three classes mentioned in Art. VII. 
are women who obtained naturalization 
papers prior to 1870! If the strict word- 
ing of the law is to be insisted upon, na- 
tive-born women will not be able to vote. 
But where the strict wording of the law 
would include women, while the intent of 
the Legislature was not to include them, 
the courts have generally held that the 
intent of the Legislature was to be fol- 
lowed, and not the wording. Thus, in 
Massachusetts, the statute allowed all 
properly qualified ‘‘persons” to practise 
law. But the Supreme Court decided that 
this did not cover women, because the 
Legislature, when it enacted that statute, 
did not think of women’s ever being law- 
yers. A special law had to be passed, 
therefore, to enable women to practise. 
In Illinois, the undoubted intent of the 
Legislature was to give school suffrage to 
native-born women as well as to natural- 
jzed women; and if the intent is to be fol- 
lowed rather than the wording, all will be 
well. If not, the Legislature will have to 
pass another bill to correct their error. 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

rhe chill and rainy weather of the first 
week in September has brought many 
families back to the city who had ex- 
pected to remain some time longer in the 
country. The seaside ceases to be attrac- 
tive when each morning the whole shore 
is wrapped in mist. 

Sorosis gave the first indication of re- 
turning social life, by a breakfast, on 
Thursday last, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Wilbour. An event of interest to all the 
members of this club was the marriage of 
Mrs. Christina J. Haley and Judge Warren 
J. Higley, which took place in the summer. 
Mrs. Higley had long been a prominent 
and popular member of Sorosis, and it was 
her inspiration to give the breakfast. 

Mrs. Trautman, the vice-president of the 
World’s Fair Commission for this State, is 
a woman whose active benevolence reaches 
out in many directions. One of the new 
enterprises in which she is engaged is the 
promotion of a school for trained nurses, 
in connection with the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital. These nurses are to give their ser- 
vices free to women who stand in need of 
such help, but who cannot afford to hire 
assistance. The benefits from such a sys- 
tem are obvious, as often poor, suffering 
women languish without proper food or 
attendance through long hours of solitude, 
often dying for want of the assistance 
which, rendered at the right moment, 
would have saved their lives. 

It is pleasant to hear of the activities of 
the suffragists in the western part of the 
State. The presence of Miss Anthony and 
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Miss Shaw during so many months seems 
to have been an inspiration. This, coupled 
with the go.d work done by Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf, our new president, and 
the other cfficers of the Association, has 
given a new impetus to the growth of pub- 
lic sentiment in that section. In addition 
to the addresses to be given at county and 
State Fairs comes this chronicle of news: 


The State vice-president of Wyoming 
County, Ella Hawley Crossett, has issued 
a call for a two days’ suffrage convention, 
Sept. 17 and 18, at Warsaw, for the pur- 

ose of organizing a County Political 

quality Club. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
will be present both days, and the Rev. 
Anna Shaw one evening. Mrs. Crossett 
has engaged the Opera House, and will 
spare no yains to make the convention 
successful, 

The Cattaraugus County Agricultural 
Association will have one of the three days 
of their annual meeting devoted to the in- 
terests of women, to be called Woman’s 
Day. This is an entirely new feature of 
the County Association. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Died, at Milton, Ulster County, N. Y., 
Aug. 28th, MartHa T. HALLOCK, widow 
of David Ketcham, in the ninety-second 
year of her age. 

In gotices of this kind, there is always a 
story enfolded for those who can read be- 
tween the lines. In the very house where 
this short sketch is written, Martha T. 
Hallock was born, in the first year of the 
century now so near its close. Born into 
the Society of Friends—her father, a well- 
known minister among them, entertaining 
in his house, with old-fashioned Friendly 
hospirality, all the leading ministers and 
thinkers of the Society—Martha T. Hallock 
received in her earliest childhood the seri- 
ous impressions which have influenced her 
character through all the years of her long 
life. Always a devoted lover of reading, 
her absorption in her book, and utter ob- 
liviousness, for the time, to whatever 
might be going on around her, was in her 
childhood a source of amusement to the 
large family of brothers and sisters, all 
but one older than herself. As she grew 
to womanhood, and these same brothers 
and sisters went out into their own homes 
with their own family cares, no one more 
sympathetically or unselfishly lent hand 
and heart where they were needed. She 
nursed the sick, and tended the babies, and 
taught the children of larger growth, and 
watched both old and young lives fade 
away. But, with all these personal inter- 
ests so keenly felt and faithfully attended 
to, her active mind was full of questions 
agitating the world outside, and, most of 
all, the anti-slavery movements were of 
vital importance to her. The leading abo- 
litionists were pergonally known to her, 
and when she married, her husband’s 
heartfelt sympathy and cciéperation en- 
abled her to throw open her own house, 
also, to the men and women who devoted 
their lives to this cause. Sons were born 
to her, and from their infancy the atmos- 
phere of their home was full of stern de- 
nunciation of all oppression, and earne:t 
longing to set the bondman free. Two 
sons grew to manhood. Among the first 
who fell at Gettysburg was Edward, the 
elder son, and in a few months John, the 
younger eon, died in Libby Prison. Like 
Saul and Jonathan were they—“‘lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were notdivided.” ‘There are no ade- 
quate words in which to tell this story. 
Years before, the father had gone where 
there are no ‘wars, nor rumors of wars,” 
and verily with her own life-blood did 
this desolate mother seal her own solemn 
convictions of the right. 

Tenderly cared for and ministered unto 
by the near relativ«s with whom she made 
her home, time overlaid the heart-break 
and loneliness, and her active mind re- 
sumed its keen interest in the cause of hu- 
man and political equality, and the out- 
growth from it of higher education and 
broader avenues of employment for wom- 
en. Until the weight of years brought 
bodily infirmities, she gave her personal 
attendance, whenever it was possible, to 
all meetings and conventions within her 
reach. Vigor of mind never failed her. 
She bore her armor faithfully, keeping the 
courage of her convictions unto the last. 
Her busy years are spent, as a tale that is 
told, only to be told again and again 
am ng those who will keep her memory 
green. 


Not all of Martha Ketcham’s life was | 


Spent in the place where she was born, but 
she came back to it, with her husband and 
children, years before the great changes 
which broke up her own home, and she 
was laid to her last rest beside her hus- 
band and sons, within sight of the house 
where they had all lived together, and 
almost within a stone’s throw of the house 
where she was born. Friends and relatives 
gathered to do her honor. Fitting and 
beautiful words were spoken beside her. 
Member: of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic—not only those belonging to Ketcham 
Post (named for her own brave boys), but 
also from a post in a neighboring town— 








paid her the voluntary tribute of walking 
beside her to her grave. It was a still, 
half-cloudy afternoon, the last one of the 
summer days; and when, with reverent 
hands, the sons of her brothers ahd sisters, 
all gone before her, lowered the dear body 
into its grave, the large group of friends 
and neighbors lingered under the tall lo- 
cust-trees, loath to leave the place, where 
peace brooded like a benediction. * * * 





Ono Friday, Aug. 28, Emity Warp, of 
Detroit, Mich., passed to the higher life, 
aged eighty-two years and five months. 
Some seventy years ago her mother passed 
away, leaving her the child-mother, the 
care-taker and bread-maker for her father, 
two sisters, and her brother, the late E. 
B. Ward, in their pioneer home on the St. 
Clair river, fifty miles north of Detroit. 
Amid severe trials, her courage never 
failed, her loving industry was unwearied. 
She was the nurse of the sick; the inspir- 
ing guide of the young, especially of 
young men; the wise and true helper, 
strong to bear the burdensof many. She 
adopted nineteen children, nieces and 
nephews, and six not akin in blood; and 
these and their children ever held her in 
loving reverence, several of them caring 
tenderly for her in the last sickness. Her 
marked personality, strong intellect, 
sound judgment, large nature, and heart- 
felt kindness, made ‘‘Aunt Emily” widely 
known, and none knew her but to love 
her. For years the weight of her strong 
influence was given for the equality of 
woman. 
miss her helpful strength and constant and 
loving friendship. G. B. STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 5, 1891. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

‘Black Beauty” has been translated 
into the Italian by Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, 
of Portland, Maine. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation will go on a basket picnic next 
Wednesday to Middlesex Fells. 

The Ft. Scott (Kansas) E. 8. A. will 
present the Kansas Historical Pageant in 
that city about the middle of October. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author of 
“The Anglomaniacs,” has written a new 
novel of New York life which will be pub- 
lished in The Century. 

The [llinois Woman’s Alliance has asked 
for a committee on devising plans to show 
at the World’s Fair the evil results of child- 
labor, in the hope that the evil may be 
abated or stopped. 

The Trades and Labor Council of the 
Dominion of Canada, at its meeting in 
Quebec on Sept. 3, passed a resolution ask- 
ing for the appointment of women as fac- 
tory inspectors. 

Register at once if you mean to vote for 
school committee. The time for assess- 
ment closes Oct. 1, and every year scores 
of women lose their votes by putting off 
the matter till too late. 

The Friend of Home, Effingham, IIl., 
says that some persons in that State are 
trying to persuade the women not to vote 
under the new law. It advises women to 
pay no heed to these false counsellors, but 
to get a copy of the school law, inform 
themselves, and vote at every opportunity. 


The Russian Ministry of Education has 
laid a bill before the government to re- 
open the courses of medicine for women 
in St. Petersburg, under the title, ‘*‘Wom- 
en’s Medical Institute.”” The age of can- 
didates is to be limited to between twenty 
and twenty-five, and an entrance exami- 
nation in Latin and Greek is to be made 
compulsory. 

“A Study of Greek Philosophy,” by 
Ellen M. Mitchell, will soon be published, 
with an introduction by W. R. Alger. The 
author endeavors to explain what is meant 
by philosophy, and gives a concise and 
interesting exposition, discussing the char- 
acter and source of the Greek philosophy, 
showing whence came the beginnings of 
Greek religion and culture. 

The corner-stone of the Ella Reed Home 
for Destitute Children was laid at Sharon, 
Mass., by Phillips Brooks, on Sept. 5. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Brooks 
and Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer. The origin- 
ator of the home is Miss Cynthia Bates, a 
well-known business woman of this city. 
It is named for her niece, who died in Cali- 
fornia, and who, like Miss Bates, was 
much interested in charitable work. 


It was unworthy a man who claims a 
place among American statesman to say 
of female education, as Edward J. Phelps 


My wife and myself will greatly | 





did atthe Ashfield dinner, that its pur- | 
pose seemed to be t> make men of wom- | 


en, and while he would like to compliment 
his sex by saying women were improved 
by the attempt, he did’ not think it true. 
Mr. Phelps made apology that he had not 
prepared his speech, and this reflection 
must be excused on that ground. It was 
conspicuously far from the truth in Mas- 
sachusetts.— Greenfield Gazette and Courter. 





There are 108 ladies now serving as | The September Arena is a remarkably attrac- 


Poor Law Guardians in England and Scot- | 
land, and the number of women elected 
to this position increases every year. 


The flourishing Political Equality Club | 
of Warren, O., edits an original column in 
the Warren Chronicle, and makes it bright 
and interesting. Every club and league 
should make a special effort to get items 
and short articles into the local papers. 
The power of the press is incalculable. 


Mrs. Julia Fillmore Harris, sister of 
President Fillmore, who lately died in San 
Francisco at the age of seventy-nine, was 
a woman of unusual ability. She fulfilled 
her duties at the White House during her 
brother’s administration with courtesy and 
kindness, and it is said that the president 
often applied to her for advice on public 
questions. She believed in suffrage for 
women, and was an active worker with 
her pen in that cause. 

Miss Effie Henderson, a bright young 
law student of Illinois, gave a telling ad- 
dress recently at the Bloomington Chau- 
tauqua on “Woman Before the Law in 
1891.” The Bloomington Leader says: 
“She held the rapt attention of the audi- 
ence while she pleaded in earnest terms for 
woman suffrage.”’ Another paper says the 
address ‘‘created a profound impression on 
that immense audience.” Miss Henderson 
is a promising young speaker, and an ear- 
nest and able girl. 

Rev. D. P. Livermore, always alert in 
defence of equal rights for women, de- 
molishes in a recent number of the Boston 
Traveller a correspondent signing himself 
‘*Yankee Man,” who claimed that equal 
suffrage is in direct opposition to the 
Bible, and brought forward other thread- 
bare objections. This benighted individ- 
ual has brought down upon himeelf from 
Mr. Livermore an avalanche of Scripture, 
logic and solid fact, under which his feeble 
objections seem completely buried. 


The American Social Science Associa- | 
tion, at its meeting last week in Saratoga, 
N. Y., elected two women among its vice- 
presidents for the coming year, Dr. Grace 
Peckham, of New York, and Mrs. John 
E. Dodge, of Boston. Among the papers 
read was one by Dr. Frances Emily White, 
of the Women’s Medical College of Phil- 
adelphia, on “Spiritualism and Hypno- 
tism,” arguing that these phenomena could 
generally be accounted for by purely phy- 
sical causes. 

The Chicago Lever cays: ‘'There is con- 
siderable talk in educational circles in 
Cook County over the expected appoint- 
ment of County Superintendent Lane in 
the place of Mr. Howland, who has just 
resigned as superintendent of the city 
schools. If Mr. Lane is offered the posi- 
tion and accepts, a new county superin- 
tendent will be elected, and the women of 
Cook County will have their first chance 
to vote. Owing to the intense feeling in 
Chicago on school matters, a large vote 
would probably be polled.” 


One of the finest hotels in the Adiron. 
dack region,the Westport Inn, at Westport, 
N. Y., is managed entirely by two women, 
Mrs. Daniels and Mrs. Lyons. It is so 
admirably conducted that it is celebrated 
all through the mountains. Mrs. Daniels 
and Mrs. Lyons took charge of it two 
years ago, and although it is a very large | 
hotel, the pressure of guests has been so | 
great that they have already had to put 
up a second building. They are described 
as quiet, ladylike, motherly women, whose 
business efficiency and business success 
have not made them in the least masculine. 
The Westport Inn is a temperance house. 
It is owned by a philanthropic woman, 
living in Boston, who has done an incal- | 
culable amount of good among the poor of 
Westport, by her thoughtful and judicious | 
benevolence. She never patronizes or 
pauperizes anybody, but watches over the | 
boys and girls, helping and encouraging 





tive issue of this justly popular review, as will 
be seen by glancing at the following table of 
contents: Frontispiece, Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer. 
The Newer Heresies, by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, 
D. D.; Harvest and Laborers in the Psychical 
Field, by F. W. H. Meyer, of Cambridge, Eng. 
land; Fashion's Slaves, a discussion of woman's 
dress, with three full-page photogravures and 
over twenty smaller pictures, by B. O. Flower; 
Un-American Tendencies, by Rev. Carlos Mar- 
tyn, D. D.; Extrinsic Significance of Constitu- 
tional Government in Japan, by Kuma Oishi, 
M. A.; The Pope on Labor, by Thomas B. 
Preston; The Austrian Postal Banking System, 
by Sylvester Baxter; Inter-migration, by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler; He Came and Went Again, 
by Will N. Harben; An Evening at the Corner 
Grocery, a Western character sketch, by Hamlin 
Garland. The sterling ability displayed in these 
papers, and the variey of themes discussed, make 
the September Arena a number you cannot 
afford to miss. 





Tue Berkeley School has booked pupils from 
four different States this past week. Over ninety 
new pupils were registered last year. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St , Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 


the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co, Limited, 
LONDON, 


And their Correspondents. 





Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 


| and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 


California and the British Provinces. 
Stock and Bond orders executed in 

Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
Choice 


sale. 


Investment Securities for 





AMUSEMENTS. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Mr. JoHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 








Commencing Monday, Sept. 14 


THE SECOND WEEK 
AND CROWDED ALL THE TIME. 


The Original American Drama, 


“The Power of the Press,” 


BY AUGUSTUS PITOU and GEORGE H. JESSUP 





BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR. 
Others 75, 50, and 25 cents. 


Evenings at 8. MATINEES Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 2 o’clock. 


HOLLIS 1ariihe. 


ISAAC B. RICH. ... .. Proprietor and Manager. 
Monday, Sept. 14th, 
LAST WEEK OF 
THE AMAZING SENSATION, 
Joseph Arthur's Great Comedy Drama, 


BLUE JEANS. 


Cast stronger and better than ever. 
THE BARBECUE, THE SAW MILL, 


Evenings at 7.45. Regular Wednesday and Satu 
day MATINFES at 2. 


GLOVES © 


——For—— 


Fall Weddings and Receptions 


—aT—— 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 Temple Place, 

















Carlyle Petersilea's Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) ° 
STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 

All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea personally, 
Tuition payable in advance. 

Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupils. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. 


Piano Technics, and the 
Modern Piano Music. 

Vocal Technics, and the 
German Songs 


Art of Playing Ancient and 


Art of Singing English and 








PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West St., Boston, Mass., Gen’l Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 


liberal musical education in itself. 


Among its salient features sre: Pauer’s History of Music and 


Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, ete., 


etc. 
Piano-forte. For Sate at ALL Music Stores. 


Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, and a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System for the 





ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 


(CARLYLE PETERSILEA) 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . 
“OCEANIDES.” A Psychical Novel. . 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 


mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


SALE BY ALL Book DFALERs. 


For 


COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





ichceitiaeedanaeconatanthbiadted on 
them, giving them counsel at critical 
points in their lives,and advancing money 
to set many of them up in business. or 
Mr. John L. Heaton and Mrs. Eliza | fe 


Putnam Heaton will be joint editors of | 
the new Republican daily about to be | 
started in Providence, R. [. Both are | 
journalists of ability and experience. Mrs. 
Heaton has been editing the woman’s page | 
of the New York Recorder, and her income | 
from this and other newspaper work when 
she left New York for Providence was 
about four thousand a year. The Recorder 
was the first New York paper to devote a | 
daily page to women’s interests, and under | 
Mrs. Heaton’s editorship the experiment | 
proved eminently successful. Mrs. Heaton | 
is a New England woman. She gradu- | 
ated from Boston University in 1880, | 
at the head of her class. Upon her mar- | 
riage she settled in Brooklyn, and became | 
associated with her husband in his work 
on the Brooklyn Daily Times. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Heaton are in full sympathy 
with progressive ideas. The WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL is glad that so influential a paper 
as the Providence News promises to be, 
will be under such editorship. 





mothers. 


ever constru 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
For singers, aetres en. teachers, or pa ils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


velopment. 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of readin 


a= 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or 


No. 6, how we dress ver 
warp threads of the fe 
by ensuring in every waist the most 


No. 1 represents a a comet garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 

illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 

shows the Flynt Extension and 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attach 


1igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated Ly 


little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
cs cross at right angles in the back, there- 
ful Shoulder Brace 





It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it fs 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to henge 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
y on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
WHILE WAITING AT THE GATE. | 
| 
BY LAURA M. JOHNS. 


“em 4 | 
The oak trees leaned their heads against the | 


evening sky ; 
Their foliage was darker than the willows stand- | 
ing by— 
The willows, in their dress of tender green, grow- 
ing nigh. 





The sun was sinking slow behind a distant hill; 

I heard a gentle murmur from a neighboring 
little rill, 

As it hurried ’tween its banks of green, down to 
the old red mill. 


Save the hum of insect-life filling all the evening 
air, 

A mystery of throbbing stillness brooded there. 

Below in shade, above in light,—the world was 
wondrous fair. 


The willows lissome grew; the oaks were tall 
and strong; 

From out a hidden nest I heard a young bird's 
song; 

And the evening shadows slanted dark and long. 





In gloom the oaks and willows stood buried half 
their height; 

The darkness wrapped their trunks, but their 
tops were bathed in light; 

And my heart grew lighter, stronger, as it caught 
from my inner sight 


A vision of how the feet of man through darkling 
glooms must tread— 

Glooms of tears and toil, pain and deep loss, 
mistakes, earth-care and dread— 

The while above the clouds Faith's light with 
glory crowns his lifted head. 
Salina, Kan. 





IN THE NURSERY. 


BY ALICE WARD BAILEY. 


Where do I like my lady best? 
In truth I cannot tell. 
Like daily sun, from east to west, 
O er time of work, o’er time of rest, 
She casts a shining spell. 


From drawing-room to terrace moves 
The presence of my dear; 

As after Venus flit the doves, 

My thoughts, my happy hopes, my loves 
Fly up and follow near. 


Yet if one picture there could be 
Which I might choose to keep, 
’Tis in the fire-lit nursery, 
Two children clinging to her knee, 
The third held close, asleep. 
—Tlarper’s Bazar. 





“of 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 





Touch the harp with gentlest finger; let a strain 
of tenderest feeling 
Pulsate through its flowing numbers, all its 
sweetest chords revealing ; 
Let the tone be low and trembling, as if 
seraphs hovered nigh; 
Music such as floods the portal of the clime we 
call Immortal— 
Such as soothed his deathless spirit when he 
closed his weary eye. 


In the twilight—in the evening—at the sunset of 
his being, 
When his step had lost its lightness and his eye 
grew dull of seeing; 
When his strength and heart had failed him, 
and the touch of Time was plain; 
When his three score years had bound him, then 
the silent Reaper found him 
Like a golden sheaf of autumn bending with 
the ripening grain. 





Where art thou, O glorious poet? With earth's 
trammels left behind thee, 
With no fetters to withhold thee and no prison- 
house to bind thee, 
Canst thou sing a grander measure since 
Heaven's harmonies are thine ? 
Do the ‘pastures green’’ invite thee, and the 
*‘waters still’’ delight thee, 
Till thy spirit thrills, exultant, with its rhapso- 
dies divine? 


May the grass grow green above thee, resting on 
thy lonely pillow, 
And in quiet sadness o'er thee bend the constant, 
pitying willow. 
May soft breezes sing low dirges as they pass | 
thy narrow bed; 
May the gently falling showers, as they kiss the 
drooping flowers, 
Bid them bloom and shed fresh fragrance on 
the turf above thy head! 


————_— @ ¢—__ 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 
BY NINA 


“There! You've made a mess of it, as 
you always do!” and Ada, the oldest 
daughter, cast a contemptuous glance at 
the pretty, distressed young face that was 
bending ruefully over a very heavy-look- 
ing cake. 

“Yes, I always do!” sighed the owner of | 
the distressed face, as she pushed back the 
yellow curls from her forehead, and wiped | 
the perspiration from her temples. 

‘Well, there’s no use talking, Daisy | 
Griffith! You can’t do anything. So just 
please go out and play, or read, or some- 
thing—only don’t bother me here in the 
kitchen.” 

“Play!” echoed Daisy, with a quiver of 
indignation in her voice. ‘Play! I’m 
eighteen years old, Ada, bear in mind. 
Don’t talk as if I were a child.” 


LILLIAN MORGAN, 





| 





‘The more shame to you,” retorted Ada, 


croasiy, for the spoiled cake weighed 
heavily on her mind. Money was not plen- 
tiful in the Griffith family, and cakes were 
a luxury. Now, to have this one *‘made a 
mess of” by that careless young dabbler! 
**Go on out, Day! You're no good to 
this family. If you could even help with 


the housework, and let mother and the | 


rest of us have more time to earn money! 
But no! You can’t do anything but”— 


Her last words were lost to the indig- 


| nant Daisy, who, catching up her white 
| sun-hat, had fled to the garden, and now 


sat on a potato-box under a tree, her eyes 
flashing and her breast heaving. 

‘They'll see!’ she cried, in a low, ex- 
cited voice. ‘They will see yet what I 
can do.” 

it was not the first time Daisy had said 
that. Often, after a similar failure and in- 
variable scolding, she had said it to her- 
self, vehemently. Butthen, what was the 
use? Her meditations on the subject had 
always ended with the despairing question, 
‘‘What can I do?” Nothing, apparently. 
She could neither write, sing, teach, sew 
nor cook ‘‘worth anything,” as they fre- 
quently informed her. She was regarded 
at home as the “pretty useless one’’ who 
could only do odd things about the house, 
while they worked for their bread. 


The Griffith family, consisting of the | 


mother and four daughters, had, two years 


ago, been left with nuthing to depend upon | 


for support except that which their own 
efforts might yield them. Mrs. Griffith 
had spent her widowhood thus far in a 
very brave struggle, which was made 
easier in a small way by her two daugh- 
ters, Nan and Nettie. But even with Nan 
giving music-lessons, and Nettie teaching a 
summer-school, it was hard work to sup- 
port the family even comfortably. Ada 
did nearly all the housework, but often 
suggested to Daisy that if she could take 
it in hand, she (Ada) might have time to 
earn something too—cook, perhaps; for 
her delicacies were usually pronounced 
very tempting. It did look unreasonable 
that Daisy could not thus make matters 
better for the whole family. But there 
were two ways of looking at it. 

Poor Daisy, who was really anxious to 
help, but whose inexperience and inapt- 
ness in household affairs were quite evi- 
dent, felt hurt and indignant at thought of 
the contempt, for it really amounted to 
that, with which she was generally re- 
garded. For when she was trying her best 
to help Ada, would not that short-suffer- 
ing sister bid her to get out of the way as 
soon as possible? 

“*T could do better, if they'd just give me 
achance. I don’t think they are just. No 
matter how neatly I dust the parlor, Ada 
always finds something that doesn’t suit 
her, and discourages me right away. She 
says I hinder more than help. Oh, if I 
could just show them something! If I 
could surprise them by actually earning 
money!” 

To-day the longing to let them ‘‘see yet” 
was stronger than ever. She was fired 
with an intense desire to prove to them 
that she could do something. For there 
certainly must be something she could do. 

‘*Yes,”’ she mused, ‘there is something 
for every girl or woman todo. If I could 
but discover my ‘something!’ ” 

The dark eyes looked very thoughtful, 
aud the sun, peering through the swaying 
branches, glinted upon a shining head that 
rested meditatively in a firm little hand. 
Daisy was thinking. Was there really no 
one thing for which she showed special 
aptness? A little smile flitted over her 
features. ‘Yes, | can fold clothes excel- 
lently; they all admit that. They always 
have me pack away winter clothing and 
such things. But goodness! What good 
will that do me, I’d like to know?” She 
seemed to be addressing herself to a twig 
that had a particularly attentive look 
about it. 

“Daisy! Day!” 

Nettie was calling her. 

“Well?” 

‘Come in and fix these papers for the 
a Perhaps you can do them prop- 
erly.” 

Daisy took the papers, with a rebellious 
flash of her eyes, and began cutting them 
out in fancy patterns, while Nettie lef: the 
room with the admonition to her to *hur- 
ry.’ There was a set, firm look around 


the tender mouth. Daisy felt more deter- | 


mined than ever to let them ‘‘see.’"” When 
Nan came in. half an hour later, she found 


the young girl sitting on a pile of papers, | 
| reading with the most intense interest. 


‘*Day Griffith! Reading? Well, it’s all 


I might expect!” and the older sister | 


walked off with a tread of scorn. 

Daisy did not heed her. 
ing something that brought hope to her 
longing heart. It was an article in one of 
the newspapers, entitled ‘‘A Field for the 
Packer.” It said that a new field had 
opened for women, which promised rapid 


development ; that the need of such service | 


was apparent to those witnessing movings 
of household goois, or seeing the interior 
of women’s trunks or men’s valises; that 
the cost of such assistance would be more 


She was read- , 


cence of loss, if the women were trained, 


the observation: ‘‘Few people know how 
| to pack, especially with a view to economy 
| of space and the condition of the articles 
| when unpacked.” 

This notice brought hope to Daisy; but 
at first it suggested some difficulties, also. 
‘IT am not trained,” she mused, ‘‘and this 
is only a smal] Western city. And yet— 
and yet, I do believe I could do something 
in that way. Yes, I must, I shall!” 
| Difficulties had vanished now, and plans 

began to suggest themselves to Daisy’s 
|eager mind. Again she read the paper, 
| and again her eyes brightened, with even 

greater hope. She thought of the wealthy 
families, even in that small city, who were 
| preparing for a summer outing. It was 
just the season of the year to carry out 
such an enterprise. Here was her chance; 
she must grasp it. Doubtless the very 
| smallness of the place was favorable, for 
| she would be the only one in town seeking 
| such employment, and would get all there 
| was. Her heart beat quickly. “I shall 
make them respect and look up to me yet!” 
| and she walked upstairs with a sta‘ely air 
| to her mother’s room. She would tell 
mamma—dear, hard-working mamma— 
who, although sighing over her youngest 
daughter’s helplessness, was inclined to 
treat her with more indulgence than the 
sisters. But she wouldn’t tell the others— 
no! not till she had made her success. 
| Then !— 
‘**You see, mamma,” said Daisy, raising 
| her eyes with a serious smile} ‘‘I can pack 
beautifully. You said so, and you know 
the girls admit it, too. Anyway, I know 
it,” laughing lightly. ‘*Now, I shouldn’t 
| feel quite so confident but for the fact that 
Aunt Theresa, you know, when she was 
here three years ago, had me help her 
with her packing—and you know ghe’s an 
experienced packer herself, and takes 
pride in the fact. Nothing went in her 
trunk unless it was just so. I learned a 
great deal while observing and helping this 
| prim aunt of mine—don’t I bless my stars 
| for it! She had so many dresses, etc., that 
| must be carefully handled,so many curious 
| packages to be stowed away in just the 
| right corner. Now, mamma, my plan is 
| to make a specialty of women's trunks. 

You know there are the Downings getting 

ready to go away, and the Tinleys, and 
| the Drews, and ever so many more. Of 
| course, I shouldn't do quite so much with 

helping in putting up bric-a-brac and fur- 
| niture. I might do a little with the br'c- 
| a-brac. But I know that, in this town, 
| there are many who would be only too 
| glad to pay generously for such help. 
| For one thing, most people are busy 
"enough, anyway, getting their clothing 
| 
| 
| 





made, and preparing so many necessaries 
that they really haven’t the time to pack 
properly. You see, no one in town has 
yet offered to take such employment—but 
now I’]l start it, and reap my harvest!” 
‘Well, well, Day, you are certainly 
| enthusiastic,” said the surprised mother, 
looking a little dubious, but decidedly in- 
| terested. Mrs. Griffith was a broad-mind- 
| o@ woman, and advanced in her ideas. 
She was secretly delighted at Daisy’s sud- 
| den determination to earn something, 
| although she had previously agreed with 
| Ada that the youngest daughter should do 
| the housework, while the others earned. 
But now she began to question herself, 
| and arrived at the conclusion that, as Daisy 
| really did not seem to havea knack for 
such matters, and here was something for 
| which she certainly was fitted, it would be 
| good for her to try her hand at it. 

‘*That is certainly an excellent plan,” 
Mrs. Griffith remarked, thoughtfully. 
‘‘And there’s nothing to lose by it. There 
is no harm in trying.” 

Then followed a most animated conver- 
sation, after which Daisy arose, with a 
flushed, eager face, and, putting on Nan’s 
severest frock and sailor hat, in order that 
she might look older and more expe- 
rienced, set forth for the purpose of con- 
quering. 

She paused at the door, and gave her 
mother a warning glance. ‘'Don't breathe 
a word to any of them,” she said, sotto 
voce. “I wantto surprise them. Oh, Ido 
| so want to surprisethem! Promise me.” 

**No, I shall not tell them a thing, 
Daisy,” returned Mrs. Griffith reassur- 
ingly. 

Daisy had decided to go to Mrs. Tinley’s 
first. Mrs. Tinley was generally regarded 
as a nervous, fretted little woman, who 
always had more to do than she could well 
manage. She was well off in worldly 
| goods, and could afford two or three ser- 
vants. But it seemed asif she had more 
| work and worry in superintending her do- 
| mestic arrangements than the assistance 

she hired was worth. If she ‘‘could only 

have some reliabie person to supervise 
| things!’ she had often sighed. 
| Daisy thought of this as she walked 
| briskly along, a trim, neat little figure, 
| with a face like the flower that was her 
| namesake. ‘Mrs. Tinley will doubtless 
| be fretting about the harum-scarum way 


than covered by the security and the ab- | her things must be packed up, and will be 
| only too glad to have me help her,” she 
competent and faithful. It concluded with | 





| wish some one would offer”—— 

















thought. And then, too, she had no doubt 
that it would be very gratifying to some 
families to have their winter things put 
away by such skilful bands as hers. Her 
mother had been particularly impressed 
with that idea. She shouldn’t wonder, 
now, but she might do as much of that 
kind of work as the other. 

Arrived at Mrs. Tinley’s residence, 
Daisy proceeded to make known her er- 
rand, in a bright, straightforward man- 
ner, while the small, pale woman sat back 
in her dainty morning gown, and sur- 
veyed her with a nervous, worried look. 

‘*Well, Miss Griffith, I’m sure it’s a good 
plan; but really—I—” and the wrinkles 
in her forehead deepened. ‘‘To tell you 
the truth, I hate to have any one touch my 
things but myself. Even my servants 
have to be restricted. It worries me to 
see any one tidying my drawers, or trunks, 
or anything. I want to put things in a 
certain place, and know just where they 
are. I want to find them in that place. 
No, I'm sorry—but, really, I don’t think I 
should require your services.” 

Daisy felt considerably disappointed 
and baffled, as she went down the white 
stone walk to the gate-way. Her heart 
began to feel heavy, and her steps grew 
slower. The sun was hot, and it was tire- 
some walking so much. But a truly brave 
soul will not be overcome, and soon Daisy’s 
steps quickened, and hope shone in her 
eyes. She felt nervei to even greater 
effort; it must have been her own fault 
that she did not impress Mrs. Tinley 
enough with her force of purpose. She 
would try to do better; she must. 

“IT shall,” she murmured, as she rang 
the door-bell of the Drew mansion. 

Mrs. Drew would like it ever so much, 
but she didn’t feel able to pay for such 
help when she had daughters who could 
do it. She was wealthy, but economical. 

“I’m not discouraged,” thought Daisy. 
“T sha’n’t be. I mustn’t give up and be 
weak. If I do, it will prove that I am not 
really worthy. The next house ‘may usher 
the grand triumph in,’ as the poem says.” 

She did not know then how true her 
words were. Resolutely she entered the 
big red brick house of the Downings. 

Miss Mamie Downing sat at an open 
trunk, with a very perplexed and weary 
look on her fair face. Her mother was 
selecting dresses from the wardrobe, and 
turned an abstracted gaze upon Daisy as 
she was ushered into the boudoir. 

‘*Help with the packing? Why, we'd 
be only too glad of help,” said Mrs. Down- 
ing, with a brighter face. ‘Mamie, just | 
think how delightful of Miss Griffith to 
get it into her head to try that kind of em- 
ployment! Now our troubles are over.” 

Mrs. Downing was a kind, pleasant | 
woman, who was well acquainted with the 
circumstances of the Griffith family, and 
who, while sympathizing heartily with the 
womanly efforts of Mrs. Griffith, and long- 
ing to do something in a quiet way to help 
them, had as yet not found her opportuni- 
ty—until, perbaps, to-day. Here was one 
of those ‘Griffith girls” now, seeking for 





her patronage—and offering services which 
would be most grateful to her. Daisy 
looked bright and competent, and would | 
doubtless prove arealhelp. The Griffiths 
were known as very energetic people. 

“Let me see what you can do, Miss 
Griffi:b,” she said. 

Daisy,enveloping herself in a long brown 
apron, took a quick, keen observation of 
everything around her, and Mrs. Down- 
ing having selected the things she wished | 
to be packed, the girl immediately set to | 
work. She folded dresses, laces, ribbons, 
ete., etc., with such neatness and dispatch, 
and packed away parcels and delicate 
treasures so satisfactorily, that Mrs. 
Downing beamed with approval and relief. 

‘I’m so glad that part is taken off of us, 
Mamie!” she cried. 

“But, mamma, we have a great deal of | 
winter clothing to put away yet, and it’s | 
so trying,” remarked Mamie. ‘I wish we 
could pay some one to do it. We'd be 
willing to give generous compensation for 
it, wouldn’t we, mamma?” 

**T hadn't thought of the winter clothes,” 
said Mrs. Downing, with a littlesigh. “I 


**T will,” put in Daisy, ‘I meant to sug- 
gest it before. That is in my line of | 
work.” 

‘Really? Why, Miss Griffith, how de- | 
lightful you are, to be sure! I shall be 
only too glad to pay liberally for such | 
assistance.” 

Daisy’s rosy cheeks emerged from the | 
depths of another trunk she was packing. 
‘*They shall see, after all!’ was her tri- | 
umphant thought. 

When,some minutes later, Daisy Griffith | 


| left the big red brick house, there was no | 


mistaking the joy in her eyes. Mrs. 
Downing had said, ‘‘I shall let my friends 
know about you, and tell them how satis- 
factory your work is. I wish you suc- 
cess, Miss Griffith. You'll come again 
to-morrow and fix the winter clothes? 
Yes. Good-by.” 





So it happened that while the older 
daughters were at home, working, and 
still sighing over Daisy’s inability, that 
maiden, so sly and artful, was working 
too, with all her skill and energy; work- 
ing in beautiful boudoirs, dingy store- 
rooms, or spacious closets; packing, fold- 
ing, piling away; and all the time they 
were innocently wondering why Daisy 
took so many walks of late, or always 
seemed to have an errand somewhere. 

Errands she certainly had. For Mrs. 
Tinley suddenly changed her mind about 
her precious belongings, and decided to 
trust them entirely to Daisy’s skilful man- 
agement. Mrs. Drew discovered that her 
daughters were too busy to pack, after all. 
And many a busy housewife, less wealthy, 
but glad of aid, secured Daisy's ser- 
vices, with thanks and good compensation. 
Daisy bad not thought that she could be 
so busy, and the remuneration was as 
great as she had ever dared to hope, even 
iu her most extravagant longings. 

One July day she came home with a 
very corpulent pocket-book, and, in re- 
sponse to the amazed inquiries as to where 


| she had been all this time—ever since ten 


in the morning—she simply asked them 
all to come into the parlor. The money, 
meanwhile, reposing safely in her pocket, 
out of sight, she sat there looking, smil- 
ingly at them. 

Nan, who was in haste to finish a dress, 
looked impatient as she said, ‘‘Day, what- 
ever is the matter? Do tell us, and don’t 
grin so foolishly.” 

“She is going to get married,” suggested 
Ada, tartly. ‘‘We shall have to spend some- 
thing, now, getting ready for a wedding. 
I always said Day”—— 

**Look!” cried Daisy, excitedly, empty- 
ing the purse slowly and carefully upon 
the table. ‘I earned this, girls. I’ve been 
earning it ever since the first of summer.” 

‘Don’t fool us, Daisy!" cried Nettie, 
severely. 

“Tam not fooling,” calmly retorted the 
pivk-faced girl, with glowing eyes, as she 
continued to empty out five-dollar gold- 
pieces and greenbacks and silver. 

The sisters looked almost aghast. 

‘‘What do you mean? You couldn’t have 
done it, Daisy!” 

**But I did, I did!” was the laughing re- 
ply. 

‘*Yes, she did,” put in Mrs. Griffith, 
warmly. ‘Our Daisy has come out ahead 
of us all, in fact. She has earned enough 
to keep the rent going for some time 
ahead, and to pay several little bills.” 

In the silence that followed, Daisy, con- 
fused and happy, hid her face on Mrs. 
Griffith’s shoulder, while the girls stared 
at her with bewildered eyes. 

‘*Well, after all, Daisy is a smart girl.” 
Ada said that! 

“*T shall make a profession of it,’ said 
Daisy, after having explained more fully 
what she had been doing. 

‘“*Why, Daisy, you'll be rich yet!” cried 
Nettie, in a sort of awed wonder. 

“*] shall certainly try to help the fam- 
ily,” seriously remarked the youngest 
daughter. 

‘*Well, Daisy,” deliberately announced 
Nan, ‘tyou are capable of doing it.” 

And the others thought so, too. 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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LADY BURTON’S SACRIFICE FUTILE. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

I doubt very much if Lady Burton, in 
destroying her husband’s manuscript, did 
much good. As I understand it, it was 
only a translation. As she was offered a 
large sum for it, this fact will induce many 
to try to translate it, so that, instead of 
one fine scientific translation, which would 
have met the need, and so have stopped 
further investigation, we may have many 
poor and loathsome ones; mistranslations, 
that will bring all the filth to the surface, 
without the beneficent and scientific side 
showing itself. In fact, it was the most 
childish act a woman could perform, 
though, perhaps, a very natural one. 

Lady Burton would have done a much 
braver act if she had published the book, 
with a preface written by some capable 
person, explaining the motives of her hus- 
band. Why go to the agony of removing 
a cancer, if you cannot touch its root? 

C. H. C. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1891. 


LADY BURTON DID WELL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The ablest censure that could have been 
produced against Lady Burton, for destroy- 
ing the manuscript left her by her hus- 
band, was given by Mrs. Dietrick, in your 
paper. But we continue to think that the 
world is better for the fire fed by those 
leaves. Canany mind come out free from 
contamination,after fourteen years delving 
in such a class of literature as the trans- 
lator of “‘The Scented Garden” evidently 
must have deeply studied? 

From the glimpses we have had of 
existing translations of oriental voluptu- 
ous imagery, and knowing the biasing 
power of continued thought in any one 
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direction, we may well believe that Lady 
Burton, with her pure womanly heart, was 
a better judge of what would be an injury 
to the public, than a man who had been 
for years dissecting literary vileness. 

Pablishers work for money, as much as 
the rest of the world. We have no reason 
to think that the rage for oriental study 
just for ‘keen analysis” of motives, etc., 
is sufficient to warrant a publisher in offer- 
ing thirty thousand dollars for such a man- 
uscript. Therefore it seems the dependence 
for returns must have been on vitiated 
taste. 

We quote from Mrs. Dietrick’s article: 

If the world is any better to-day, it is 
not because any temptations have been 
swept from the earth, for temptations 
inevitably multiply with the growth of 
every complex civilization. Even to try 
to suppress temptation is like wasting one’s 
life in chopping off the heads of the 
hydra. 

Can it be that the writer would have at- 
tempts to lessen or prevent evil cease? 
Without effort, without protest, shall the 
better portion of society allow snares for 
unwary feet to multiply? Each bad book 
exerts an evil influence over some soul, 
that no other book would have reached. 
All honor to the woman who chose to 
face penury rather than endanger any 
immortal soul! CORNELIA C. Moots. 

West Bay City, Mich., Aug. 21, 1891. 
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WHO INVENTED THE COTTON GIN? 








A Mississippi gentleman writes, asking 
who is authority for the statement that the 
cotton gin was invented by Mrs. Catherine 
Greene, instead of by Eli Whitney, as is 
generally supposed. Will some one give 
us the facts? Eps. WOMAN s JOURNAL. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HAROLD’S CHICKEN-PIE. 





Ting-a-ling! rang the telephone in Mam- 
ma Day’s pleasant sitting-room, as she sat 
there sewing, one morning. Three-year- 
old Harold was busy with his blocks, 
building a train of cars. 

‘*Yes, certainly; one, sharp; good-bye!” 

‘Come, Harold, help mamma get some- 
thing nice for dinner, as Uncle George is 
coming home with papa,” said Mrs. Day, 
as she hastily tidied the sitting-room. 

Harold was delighted to be asked to 
‘thelp,” and trotted gayly into the kitchen, 
where he was soon standing in his little 
chair at the table close beside mamma. 

‘See kitty, mamma!” said he; ‘‘she’s 
got a little furry efla in her mouth.” 

‘*Why, so she has!” replied mamma, as 
she fitted a tender, flaky crust over the 
chicken-pie, and commenced to pinch it 
down. 

Just then the door-bell rang, and Mrs. 
Day hurried to answer it. ; 

When she returned, Harold was smooth- 
ing down the crust and patting it with 
soft little hands. 

“Harold must not touch mamma’s pie 
again,” said mamma, trying to look severe. 

‘*Mamma asked me to help, and I put 
pretty little furry chicken in the pie for 
dear Uncle George,” said the little fellow. 

Mamma smiled. 

‘*Harold got a efla in the pie, anyhow,” 
insisted the child. 

Soon the pie was in the oven, browning 
beautifully. Harold’s golden curls were 
brushed until they shone; his pretty blue 
sailor suit put on, and everything was 
ready for the expected guest. 





When they were seated at the table Papa | 


Day flourished his knife and fork proudly 
before he cut into the pie. 

‘*Maria is a first-class cook,” said he. 
Mamma happened to glance at Uncle 
George's face, which was a comical mix- 
ture of fun and dismay. Upon his plate 
lay a tiny mouse, soaked with gravy. 

When Harold caught sight of it he cried 
out joyfully, ‘*That’s the little efla I put in 
the pie for Uncle George.” 

Papa and Uncle George fairly roared 
with laughter; but poor mamma was so 
mortified that she could scarcely keep back 
the tears. 

They had to dine on cold ham, while the 
dog and cat feasted on chicken-pie. 

Harold is now more than ten years old, 
but he still dreads to meet Uncle George, 
for he always says to him, ‘‘Let me see, 
aren’t you the young fellow who put a 
mouse in my chicken-pie?” — Carrie N. 
Hall, in Our Little Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


Printed at Last: 
remarkable? The writings of aman who 
lived before the Pyramids were built have 
just been discovered and published to the 


Miss Boston—Is it not | 


world. Struggling author—Which maga- | 
| scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 


Note the Origin: ‘‘What does the phrase | 


zine did he send them to? 


‘He isn’t in it’ come from?” asks a sub- 
scriber. According to the best authorities 


it is attributed to Noah, who used the re- | 
mark derisively in referring to some pro- | 


fane person who had criticized the building 
of the ark. 

The Exaggerating Girl at the Seaside: 
How was the surf this morning? Oh, per- 
fectly lovely, said E.G. I think I must 
have been in five hours if I was in a min- 
ute, and [ enjoyed every bit of it, except 
once whe. [I swallowed a half a dozen 
waves.—New York Herald. 


A lady of this city, who is summering 
in a quaint backwoods village, met a native 
one day, and in the course of a little talk 
asked him why all the village children 
went barefoot. ‘*Why,”’’ he exclaimed, in 
surprise. ‘‘that’s the way they were born.” 
—New York Tribune. 


A class in natural history was called up 
for recitation. Theteacher talked to them 
awhile about the relations of friendship 
between man and animals, and then asked 
a girl, ‘*Do animals really possess the sen- 
timent of affection?’ ‘Yes, almost al- 
ways,”’ said the little girl. ‘‘And now,” 
said the teacher, *‘tell me what animal has 
the greatest natural fondness for man?” 
‘**Woman!”’ said a boy. 

‘*Why, Susannah,” said a lady whose 
colored cook had suddenly announced her 
intention of entering the holy estate of 
matrimony, ‘‘when did you make up your 
mind to be married? I had no idea you 
were thinking of such a thing.” 

‘You know dat buryin’ I went to de 
udder day?” answered Susannah. ‘Well, 





I was de berry life ob dat funeral, an’ I's | 


gwine ter marry de groom ob de corpse.” 
—Kate Field's Washington. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITOTE of TECHNCLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Channey-Hall School, 


593 Bylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the Institute Faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Boston. 


12 ROOMS. 14 TEACHERS. 150 PUPILS. 
Reopens September 21. 


Rooms now open Daily, 9 to I. 
Thorough Preparation for all Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning. 

Certificates admit to College. 

Send for Triennial Catalogue. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


COWLES “ii pammounh St. Boston," 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, De ia C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisiaa 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 











The 59%h year of this Famiiy and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 189 
Prepares for College, Scientific school and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. , 


For further information and Catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass.3 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN'S 


JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 


will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 


one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New | 


England that ADMITS BOTH 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS ald SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEXES. 


Send fora 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Ps. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1590. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degreee. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings. 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For reat 

particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 
pipe aad for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sara. Colby, M.D, EstherW. Taylor,M.D. 


"OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term Begins about the second Tyeoteg in —~ 3 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

iculars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecre » Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May. 
1892. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, ut. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VaPoR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 




















The NewYork —~« Lady Guides provided at 
LapiesGuinge Short notice. 





Shopping orders promptly 
executed, 

Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


“= _ Transient Rooms for 
— Ladies Travelling Alone 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
~-= CHARGES MODERATE. 


Z -——yp 


Visitors 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: | 


2d floor front, 
=~ | Be ¢ 
Ss © and front, 1‘ * 1H 
“ “ large hall room, 100% 1.75 “ 
4th “two largerooms, 12 “ “ Y 

oy “ “smaller * 10 1 

+ 6 vy “ 5 « 


$2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
wo on 





“ 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 








0 for & Hore with Wings? 


wn of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 


Shakespeare could not have kn 


have been satistied to dépend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 








LAY 2. Se SE, 
CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
Chicago, Jit. St. Louis, Mo, Providence, R. J. 


—S——- iE sey 
LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET. 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at anp 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of| 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


against the use of Cut Nails? 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails, Samples sent free by mall, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
dyecomes displaced or ‘‘caked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. The ony —y— | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. . 


e 
. 
MM Todineee. File Hing infu one whole block br pieces stays in order, and no part ean Decome di 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITT D FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
h eir shape. 


e best in the world. yur? elastic and keep t 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT, CUSHIONS. 
an be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 

Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNI URE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest  mmendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softu.ess. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 








FACTORY AT CANTON MASB. 


THE 


STEVENS DISH W ASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on\y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


‘OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc , retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


Society Printing Solicited. 


| 
Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


| 47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


ee New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 











BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 

Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places Address Mrs. E. NORTON, 








It is Hot-Forged ané@ 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
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CO-OPERATIVE WOMANHOOD IN THE 
STATE 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
keeping the men in the field civilians,” 
says Dr. Bellows, ‘‘and making the people 
at home, of both sexes, half-soldiers.” 

Not only did these women broaden in 
their views; they grew practical and ex- 
ecutive in work. They learned how to 
cod perate intelligently with men; became 
expert in conducting public business, in 
calling and presiding over public er 
even when men made a ~y - part of the 
audience; learned how to draft constitu- 
tions and by-laws, to act as secretaries and 
committees; how to keep accounts with 

recision and system; how to answer, in- 

orse, and file letters; how to sort their 
stores and keep an accurate account of 
stock; they attended meetings with regu- 
larity and promptness,and became punctil- 
fous in observance of official etiquette; 
in short, they developed rapidly a remark- 
able aptitude for business, on which men 
looked and wondered. ‘‘Where were these 
superior women before the war?” was fre- 
quently asked. 

Above all, they learned one another, 
and found the world grown suddenly large 
for them, as they formed friendships with 
women from whom they had long held 
aloof because of local, sectarian, or per- 
sonal jealousies and detractions. They 
had demonstrated the power of associated 
womanhood, when working harmoniously, 
and had awakened men to a consciousness 
that there were in women possibilities and 
J nnn of which they had never 

reamed. The lesson has not been for- 
gotten. The young women of that day 
are the middle-aged women of the present 
time, better educated than their mothers, 
more self-poised, and instinct with vital 
interest in all that concerns the human 
race. The girls born during that period 
are our young women, who are coming on 
the stage better equipped for the work of 
life and with larger 0; portunities await- 
ing them than ever before dawned on a 
woman’s vision. Colleges have been 
founded for them; scientific, professional, 
art and industrial schools have opened 
their doors to them; remunerative employ- 
ments have given them entrance, some- 
times in advance of their capacity and 
fitness; while freedom of choice and action 
is the birthright of American women as 
of no others on the globe. Under these 
stimulating circumstances, what have wom- 
en accomplished during the last quarter 
of a century? 

A magazine article would be altogether 
inadequate for even a condensed answer to 
this question,—and this paper treats only 
of women’s codperative work. The lead- 
ing women of the various Protestant de- 
nominations were the first to utilize the 
coéperative spirit developed by the women 
of the war. They were painfully im- 
pressed with the fact that the foreign mis- 
sionary associations, to which they were 
contributing, were not benefiting the 
women of heathen Jands as they were the 
men, and for two reasons: the funds at 
their command were insufficient, and, in 
addition, the women of heathendom were 
inaccessible to men missionaries, because 
oriental custom compels their segregation 
from all male society, save that of their 
own households. Nor were the wives of 
the missionaries equal to the task of reach- 
ing the heathen women, for they were 
heavily burdened with their own family 
cares. 

The war had just closed, the soldiers’-aid 
societies were disbanding, and it was not 
difficult to win some of the trained work- 
ers into a new fleld of action, especially as 
the object proposed was ‘‘the elevation of 
women.” ‘*Women’s missionary boards” 
were speedily formed in several denomina- 
tions, which made ‘work for heathen wo- 
mena specialty,” and sent out ‘‘unmar- 
ried women missionaries to labor for their 
own sex.” They established schools for 
the native women, and trained them in 
domestic, industrial, and religious mat- 
ters. Women physicians, thoroughly 
educated and duly qualified, were added 
to the staff of missionary workers, who 
founded hospitals for women and children, 
established dispensaries, and trained na- 
tive women in nursing. The first of these 
societies was organized less than twenty- 
five years ago, and the majority of them 
much later. Butthey are to-day so numer- 
ous that they report ‘‘a contributing mem- 
bership of about one and a half million 
women, who rai e and disburse about two 
millions of dollars every year.” Their 
schools for women and girls, conducted 
by trained women teachers, are established 
by hundreds in all pagan and semi-civi 
lized countries. Only educated single 
women are employed in the foreign work 
by these women's boards. 

Mrs. Livermore describes the work of 
the National W. C. T. U., the Illinois 
Woman’s Alliance, and the Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association of New York; the 
founding of the Women’s Reformatory 
Prison at Sherborn, Mass., through the 
united efforts of women; and the work of 
the women voters in reorganizing the 
Boston School Board. She continues: 

There are upwards of sixty codperative 
societies of women, of national scope, en- 
gaged in the philanthropies of the country, 
like the Women’s Relief Corps, the King’s 
Daughters, protective agencies for women 
and children, the working-girls’ guilds, 
the women’s educational and industrial 
unions, etc., and their aggregate member- 
ship runs up to half a million. They own 
and erect buildings for their work, dis- 





with money contributed by American 
women. 

Of the movement to give suffrage to 
women, Mrs. Livermore says: 

The magnitude of the change contem- 
plated by this reform has necessarily 
delayed it. “It involves a radical recon- 
struction of social ideas and usages all 
along the line of human relations,” and 
will not be accomplished until the govern- 
ment, now composed of men alone, shall 
be changed into a government of men and 
women. ‘Twenty-three States have con- 
ceded the principle of woman suff age by 
making women voters in school elections. 
Three States have given women the right 
to vote on liquor licenses. Kansas has 
given women suffrage in municipal elec- 
tions. And Wyoming, after twenty-one 

ears’ experience as a woman suffrage 

erritory, has given women full suffrage 
and political equality through its State 
constitution.” Under cover of the fire 
which has been kept up for nearly fifty 
years for women’s enfranchisement, the 
whole social system has been changed. 
The legal status of wives, mothers, and 
widows has been greatly modified; edu- 
cation, self-support, and opportunity have 
been accorded to women; a larger con- 
ception of womanhood prevails, and the 
days of ‘‘women’s subjection” are nearly 
ended. The agitation of the woman suf- 
frage question for half a century has 
made possible the large work of women 
to day in education, philanthropy, reform, 
and codperative work. 

Mrs. Livermore describes the Woman’s 
National Council, and the plan of its last 
president for a universal federation. In 
conclusion she says: 

Whatever may be the fate of this plan 
for a national federation of women, one 
thing is certain. Women have learned 
the omnipotence and happiness of co6pera- 
tive work, and the weakness and weariness 
of that which is isolated. And this is 
sure to make them more fruitful of accom- 
plishment hereafter, whether their plans 
of work shall include themselves, their 
homes and their children, society or the 
nation. 


‘For the cause that lacks assistance, 
*Gainst the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

There’s a woman's right to do!’’ 


Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
—_————*o 


INTERESTING FROM VERMONT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Among the many interesting things that 
the writer saw and heard while on a pri- 
vate carriage drive with his wife, of not 
less than five hundred miles through Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
during the’ summer now closing, is the 
following, which he thinks will especially 
interest the readers of the WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL: 

The official court reporters of Vermont 
receive their appointments from the Su- 
preme Court. The first woman appointed 
in that State to this office was in 1885. 
This was Ella M. Ballou, a native of Wal- 
lingford, who, upon the petition of the 
Rutland County Bar, received the honor 
of the appointment by Hon. W. G. Veazey, 
presiding judge. The same year, by the 
same judge, she was given the position of 
official reporter of the Addison County 
Court. Her salary, which is ten dollars 
per day during the terms of court, was 
and is the same as that received by men 
doing similar work; for she still retains 
both positions. So well has she performed 
the duties in this often severely trying and 
always critically exacting office, that, since 
she has occupied it, two other women in 
Vermont have been appointed to similar 
positions, each receiving the same com- 
pensation; and now, of the six official 
court reporters of the State, one-half are 
women. Is there another instance like 
this in New England’ How many such 
are there in all the States of the country? 

Miss Ballou does not confine her labors 
to the courts for which she officially acts. 
She is a professional phonographer; and 
during court vacations she busies herself 
in her profession by doing office work, re- 
porting references, etc., makiog law re- 
porting a specialty. The writer did not 
venture to attempt to learn how large the 
salary or income of this remarkable wo- 
man for all her services is, resisting the 
temptation to gather such an interesting 
fact, for he believes it is particularly large, 
especially when compared with the salaries 
or incomes for their official or professional 
services of others in her State, be they 
women or men. The way, of course, to 


| estimate the real size of an income for ser- 


vices in a community or State, is to place 


| it by the side of the incomes of other work- 
| ers in the same community or State; and 


the writer inclines to the opinion that the 


industrious, persistent, enduring, womanly | 


worker of whom he pens these lines, re- 
ceives per annum a larger salary than the 


| Governor of Vermont; larger than any 


burse funds, look after defective, depen- 


dent, and delinquent classes of women 
and children, establish industrial schools, 
kindergartens, and day-nurseries, and do 
whatever other work comes to them for 
the helping of the age. One, the Rama- 
bai Association, stands behind the school 
for high-caste Hindu widows, in Poona, 
India, established and taught by the Pun- 
dita Ramabai, who three years ago can- 
vassed America for funds to maintain her 
school until it should be no. 
She has erected a bungalow for her work 


| 


educator, including college professors and 
presidents (with rare exceptions) ; larger 
than most bank officials, or lawyers, or 
clergymen of the State. 

Miss Ballou was educated in the high 
school of Wallingford, where she evidently 
was among the brightest of scholars. She 
taught three years successively in the 
common schools of her State, and one need 
not be informed of the fact, as the writer 
has not been, in order to be sure that she 





was eminently successful as an instructor. 
After teaching there several years, she be- 
came amanuensis in the law office of Joel 
Baker, Esq., of Rutland; and under his 
direction she commenced the study of 
phonography, learning three different sys- 
tems, and finally adopting the Ben Pit- 
man method. She gained experience by 
reporting cases in court, among them the 
celebrated case of the Rutland R. R. Co. 
vs. Page, in 1883, reporting the testimony, 
argument and charge of the court for the 
said road attorneys. Thus she earned her 
place of official court reporter before she 
received it. Judge Veasey knew well what 
he was doing when he gave it to her, and 
the results have more than proved the wis- 
dom as well as the justice of the appoint- 
ment. 

Miss Ballou is of fine personal presence 
and manners, a wide and appreciative 
reader of general literature, a gifted con- 
versationalist, and she would grace the 
best society anywhere. C. R. Moor. 

Cambridge, Aug. 31, 1891. 

eo-o— 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG. 


“Our country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee we sing!”’ 

Yet one-half of the adult people, and 
one-half of the children, too, who sing 
with patriotic fervor this glorious old song 
to the tune of America, are not and can- 
not become voting citizens of the States 
in this ‘‘sweet land of liberty,” under the 
present laws. 

It is not their fault, nor is it the fault of 
the people in general. No doubt a ma- 
jority of the citizens of the several States 
would welcome the other half to equal 
rights of citizenship, but, without think- 
ing, they blindly follow the established 
order, and permit the things that are 
to hide from their view the greater ex- 
cellence of things that are to be. 

One-half the adult population of this 
country not voters of the States where 
they live! 

The United States flag, with its stars 
and stripes, has its blue field now covered 
with forty-four stars, one for each State. 
But only one of the States, Wyoming, of 
the forty-four, allows its entire adult pop- 
ulation the full rights of citizenship. That, 
then, is the only perfect republic. Our 
flag could indicate the fact by having its 
blue ground bear one full] star for Wyom- 
ing, and forty-three half stars for the 
remaining States. 

One-half the adult population, under 
our republican government, not voters of 
the several States where they have their 
homes! Shall the United States change its 
flag, or bring its States up to the perfection 
of its colors? When will the several 
States come up to the flag, with its forty- 
four full, perfect stars? 

Men of America, do you want to have 
one-half of your wealthy, cultured, high- 
toned people remain outside the full rights 
of citizenship? 

Do you want your churches supported 
and filled by life-time residents who do 
not have the rights that you give to the 
men just arrived from a foreign shore? 

Do you want one-half of your refined 
and influential, your clear-headed and 
patriotic people, to have no voice, when 
the most vital affairs of the country are to 
be settled? 

Do you want a set of people who are 
classed with minors and idiots to be the 
educators of your children? 

If not, find out your duty and do it. 
Bring your States up to the flag! 

*ee 


WHY NOT TAKE A CENSUS? 


LINCOLN, NEB., AUG. 29, ‘91. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

In a speech which Senator Ingalls made 
some time since, at Prohibition Park, he 
said that if the women of America wanted 
suffrage, they could have it within twenty- 
four hours. According to this, either 
Senator Ingalls is very badly informed, or 
women do not realize their privileges. In 
order to throw more light on this question, 
would it not be a good plan to adopt some 
method whereby positive information con- 
cerning the number of women favoring 
suffrage might be obtained? 

A very direct way would be to district 
the towns and cities, and have them thor- 
oughly canvassed by persons well informed 
on the subject of suffrage. Then let all 
women favoring suffrage sign a petition 
which should be sent to the Legislature of 
each State. This work would have a three- 
fold value. It would give us something 
like exact information as to the numbers 
in our ranks; it would have an influence 
with our Legislatures; and it would serve 
as a means of education. In order to at- 
tain the latter result, the work should be 
placed in the hands of competent persons, 
those carable of giving a reason for the 
faith that is within them. Very often a 
few well-chosen and pointed remarks do 
more good than pages of literature. 

LuLu M. GREEN. 

{The National Enrolment already in 
progress covers substantially this ground. ] 











‘EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


“ p 


“ 





dress, and give 


PATENTED. 


child. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to th 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE COT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 
prepertoane and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cam 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


Style 00, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones. ........++++ 


603, “ Laced 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones .....esesesres 


. Boned ..... eocee 
“ 621, Children’s, without Bones .....ecccessceescee 
“ 631, Infants’, - sad 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 


Children and Infants. 


PRICES. 








pue Front Only ......+. eee 
Back, Boned Fron, and Back...... 


it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned i 


rice, and if not satisfactory 


) 
o good order. Mention the WoMAN’'S JOURNAL. 


4a Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





“PROUTY, COYLE AND PROUTY.” 


ELKADER, IOowA, AUG. 26, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Humboldt, Iowa, that town of active 
women, there isa Jaw-firm in which you 
will be interested. 

Miss Edith Prouty, one of the bright, 
earnest girls of that place, has recently 
graduated with honor from the Law School 
of the State University. One of the 
Examining Board stated that during his 
connection with the school no gentleman 
had passed a more creditable examination 
in the law than did Miss Prouty. 

On her return to Humboldt, she entered 
the law-office of her father, one of the 
prominent lawyers of North-western 
Iowa, who has as partner Hon. D. Coyle, 
a brilliant lawyer and orator. She has 
recently been made a member of the firm, 
and the suggestive letter-head which I 
send you, bearing the firm name, ‘‘Prouty, 
Coyle and Prouty,” gives promise of a 
future when the tolerance of men and the 
achievements of women shall bring about 
that codperation which alone can secure 
the highest and truest success in profes- 
sional life. MARION MURDOCK. 


— + 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CHELSEA —The League is sending out 
200 circulars to picked women in Chelsea, 
to stimulate them to the duty of voting 
for school committee. They enclose in 
each letter a copy of Mrs Fifield’s ‘‘Ap- 
peal to Massachusetts Women.” This 
League also has a press committee of four 
ladies who make a specialty of securing 
the publication of items in the local papers. 








Hous Street THEATRE. —If one desires to 
see pictured, in strong, natvral colors, about 
all of the emotions of which man is possessed, 
and to experience nearly all of them, one has only 
to visit the Hollis Street Theatre, and witness 
“Blue Jeans.’’ One may weep at the sorrows of 
a wife apparently doomed to despair; one may 
have his nerves strained to the utmost tension at 
the picture of an insensible human being gradu- 
ally but surely being drawn toward apparently 
certain and horrible death—that of being man- 
gled by the sharp teeth of a huge mill saw, 
revolving at lightning speed; one may see de- 
picted, with the skill of an artist, the terrible con- 
dition to which insane jealousy may drive a 
pretty and passionate woman; one may see na- 
ture presented in some of her most smiling 
moods, in two charmingly sweet scenes of rural 
delights. In short, nearly every string in the 
whole gamut of human existence has been 
played upon, except actual tragedy, although 
this is so nearly reached as to cause considerable 
straining of the sensibilities. ‘‘Blue Jeans’’ is a 
delightful play, and has kept large audiences 
highiy amused and greatly interested during the 
week. ‘Blue Jeans’’ remains at the Hollis one 
week longer. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 

















Wanted—An experienced woman to be PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND InDUs- 
TRIAL SCHOOL FOR COLORED YOUTH, at Aiken, 
South Carolina. Also a Young Man for SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INDUSTRIES. Apply to MARTHA 
SCHUFIELD, Mt.Washington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 


visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class | 


accommodations at low rates in a —— family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit | 


Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRS. ANNA H. BURRILL, Concord, Mass. 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, $2.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 5 per cent. discount 
will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘‘Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. Ist. 
NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 





Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
lexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
om 2to4P. M 


GLoxe THeatke.—‘The Power of the Press” 


| has attracted crowded audiences at the Globe 
| Theatre the past week. The massive and real- 
istic scenes, showing familiar localities in New 


York, were vigorousiy applauded. This power- 
ful drama will hold the stage but one week 
longer. 





Mrs. Mary Cate Smita, wife of Hamilton 
I. Smith, of West Roxbury, is to teach geography 
in the Berkeley School, the coming year. 


The Arena 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
CONTAINS: 
A Richly Illustrated Paper on 


FASHION’S SLAVES, 


By the Editor. It contains three full-page photo- 
gravures and twenty smaller pictures, illus- 
trating the prevailing fashions during the 
past thirty years. Every reader of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL will be interested in the paper, especially at 
the present time, when the subject is filling the news- 
papers. 

Other leading papers in this issue are ‘*The Newer 
Heresies,” by REV. GEO. C. LORIMER, D. D.; 
**Harvest and Laborers in Paychical Fields,” 
by F. W. H. MEYER, of Cambridge, England; *'Un- 
American Tendencies,” by REV. CARLOS MAR- 
TYN; “Constitutional Government in Japan,” 
by KUMA OISHI, A. M., of Tokio, Japan; ‘*Univer- 
sity Extension,” by Prof. WILLIS BOUGHTON, 
of the Ohio StateUniversity ; Pope Leo on Labor,” 
by THOMAS PRESTON; ‘‘The Austrian Postal 
Banking System,” by SYLVESTER BAXTER; 
**Another View of Newman” by WM. M. SAL- 
TER; **Inter Migration,” by RABBI SOLOMON 
SCHINDLER; ‘‘He Came and Went Again,” by 
WILL N. HARBEN; “An Evening at the Cor- 
ner Grocery,”’ a western character sketch, by HAM- 
LIN GARLAND. Books of the day, etc. etc. 


Price 60 cents. 





For sale at all News-stands. 


NOTE.—Readers of this paper will do well to write to 
the ARENA Co. for Prospectus forl892. 





‘No Other Line Does It.’’ 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


35 Miles Shorter, One and a Half Hour 
QUICKER 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to) 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change. 


Leaves BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT SARATOGA 


5.10 P. M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for Dinner. 

For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 
ger Station, Causeway Street, Boston 

4J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


EMERSON 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public, 


005,000 


SOLD 

iNnU 
Slam eal | PRICES 
a fi MODERATE. 

EE, TERMS 
—t7| REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


| “"EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


sPiIANOS 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Stree 
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